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PART I-PLANNT\(; THE 
SERIES ANT) WRITING 
THE LETTER 


Rousing Demand 

T~\()\VX al llu‘ Kolhiin of ;iil roMiiiit'i-ciiil >iic(Vs.s 
ilu'iv ly liiyyiiiu iiway, 

1 1 Di'iiiaiid l aii Ih* circmiiMM ilx'd aial rociisc'd and 

ti«‘d lo y(Hir pnuliK l , \ oil lia\(‘ <iotu‘ a l>i;4 lliiiii;’ 
and iiiiddlcmrii l)y tiu' scon* can no nion* .stand 
auaiiisl it than can a iVw layers of ih'cev cloi'd 

kc('|) (davily Ir.nn accoinj)lisliino its ciri'ctivc 
w orl\. 

The inanid'actnn'r wlio nenh'ds (lie dealer in 
any adverlisiny campaiiiii h<‘ may inaii, unrale i.s 
indeed l<ickinu in I’nresiolii “|M>reinu lh(‘ trad(‘'’ 
In earr\ a lim‘ has hmu sinc(‘ uix'ii \\a\' !(► IxTIm- 
nieth<)d>. ( onperal ion is ixTier Ilian cu(*reion. 
Hill as a I'onndalion I'or success nothinu<’an lake 
the jtlaee of a pnwerfnl consumers’ demand. 

It is a siutiificaiil fact lhal advertisinu i'< prov- 
inu anew lh<* old a<lauc that ‘The riuld, will 
prevail, ’ and IIm'ih* ne\er was a lime in all the 
liislory of l»nsines'> when it was so ajiiiarcnL 
llial ii l)eH(‘r and larycr suec'ess cona-s lo the 
concern which works wilh npliflinu and up- 
hiiildinu iiK'llind'.. 




S. WILIU R COiniAN 

Genvral Munaytr, S. H’. Aif^r and Son 
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HOW TO GET SALESMANSHIP 
INTO YOUR LETTERS 


By Philip \V l.fniu'ii 
Advortising Manager, The Uojul Tailors 

H OW do I write my loltersT’ replied a fanunis 
sales manager to my inquiry ; “I brouthe a little 
leal life into them — that’s all. 

“The ty])e stiel; and tin* tAo-cfut .'lamj) ai\‘ quite 
as miti:hty as the sample case and the Puilman ceacli. If 
the salesman's personality, the salesman’s imtlu/ds of 
argument and line of talk sell gooils in a perMmal aj)- 
]ieal — they ouglit to sell gnods in a personal letter. And 
so I put life — the salesman’s life— -the salesman’s erUhii- 
siasrii and glowing iicisonality— into ('very missive I 
send out.” 

But tlie ]»ity of it is, it. is in tills very life and human 
inter(^st---t]2is viu-ii per.amality— that meit (f our litters 
an' dismally weak. 

Almost nine out of every ten leUme; you i-ead now- 
adays have no individuality in iheiii at ail — and do nut 
even seem to preteiid to have. They <lo not read like 
earnest, warm, jiersonal appeal.s betwoi'ii live human 
beings; instead, the cold. .stereoty[)ed, jirinted-circular 
tone is stamped all over them. 

No salesman would everlastingly persist in using the 
same stock expressions, the same “I-beg-to-state,“ “pe- 
gret-to-inform” style of interview, paragraph and sen- 
tence. 
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Yet that’s what your average letter writer does. And 
even to such an extent that many correspondents would 
literally acknowledge their death warrant with “Your 
kind and valued favor received.” 

Every effective letter winter dictates as he would talk ; 
puts into his letters the same enthusiasm, the same in- 
tensity, the same eaniestness and sincerity he would in- 
ject into a personal appeal, if the customer w’ere at his 
elbow listening to his words. That’s the foremost prin- 
ciple in sci(‘ntific h'lter w’riting. 

If a form letter is like a salesman, it should make its 
approach like a. salesman ; it should state its proposition 
like a salesman; and it should get the customer’s signa- 
ture to the order blank like a salesman. 

In other words, a successful letter does three things: 

First, it attracts attrition. 

Second, it creates a desir<‘ for the goods advertised. 

Third, it turns th<‘ desire for the goods into a de- 
termination to place an order for them — not “when I 
get to the office” nor “})y and by”— but NOW. 

A great many letters, like a great many salesmen, 
make their greatest mistake at the very beginning. Their 
method of approach is so weak that they do not secure 
even a hearing. 

There are a Ihousiuid ways of beginning a letter, just 
as there are a thousands ways of beginning an inter- 
view. But nearly all these ways can be classified under 
one principle. 

The business psychologist tells us that every man 
is interested in his owm troubles. “Talk about a cus- 
tomer’s needs or difficulties,” says he, “and you will 
immediately get his attention.” 

And right here lies the whole secret of attracting at- 
tention — of arousing interest and curiosity in the open- 
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ing paragraph with which your letter greets your cus* 
tomer. Take for instance the opening sentences of a 
letter from a shoe store: 


A first sentence 
that repels. 

There Is a reason - a real, valid reason 
why this great store should bo the great store 
that it is. 

Another excerpt from a hardware store : 

A selfish 
opening. 

Having JuBt closed the first six months of 
our buslnsss with a very profltabls showing. 


Why should you care why that particular store is 
great? How many men or women are interested in the 
fact that a hardware store w^as successful in the tirst six 
months of its career? What is there in either of these 
opening sentences to make the busy housewife or the 
business man sitting at a table piled full of letters, 
stop and read what follows? nothing! They do not 
establish a point of contact, nor show any need, nor 
strike us in any problem. 

Contrast the foregoing example with the following let- 
ter from a grocery store to a lady customer : 


This first 
paragraph 
gets the cu.»- 
Umer's view- 
point from 
the start. 


After you hare your breakfast dlahea washed, 
your floors ewept, and your beds made up, I should 
like to hare a moment of your time. You are an 
excellent Judge of what Is good to eat, and 
know when you are getting what you should from 
your grocer. To be saving and yet to set your 
table with healthful and dainty dishes for 
your family -- 


It is no wonder that a woman stops every task to read 
the whole letter, for it finds her in her own home, her 
own daily work, and her own daily needs. It touches on 
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her biggest expense item and thus gets her interest from 
the very siart. Even more direct is the beginning of a 
letter which a large w’holesale house sent out to its cus- 
tomers : 


Playing vp Because you are a regular cuetomer, you are 

the**you" in- entitled to cxcluoive money benefits in anew and 
terest. important enterprise 


The sec(iiKl word in llus paragraph is “You," and the 
reader is Iik(‘ly to l)e altracted by it, for nothing is 
more interesting lo him than himself. The pulling 
phrase, “money hent.lits," strikes the reader’s pocket- 
book, for it suggests a ehanee to save money, which is 
enough to interest the busie.st man f)f alfairs. Aloie than 
this, it is not )mTely money benefits but “exclusive 
money beiietits,” and at once the read(T is compliTnented 
because h(' is taken from the ranks of conimou peoi)h; 
and pnt into a special group for a s]>ecial pro[>o.siti()n. 
Most readers will want to gtv fartlu-v to learn just how 
to Sfive the dollars ami eents that this k'tler brings before 
them. 

An advertisin’ writes in today : 


Will rot inter- 
est indifferent 
prosper!:!. 


I would llte to chow you our complete line 
of Morria c.-iairn v;e have just tiecurod Home fine 
articles which we are cure will bo of great 
intereat to you. 


Now’, if I had aetually decided to buy a iMorris chair, 
a letter like this might get my attention. But perhaps 
I liad never felt the need for sueh a luxury. If so, a 
beginning like this would invariably lead not to a sale 
but to the waste basket. 

On the other hand, see Ikuv much more (paickly a letter 
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like this — a letter on the same subject sent out by a dif- 
ferent concern — attracts the eye and brain : 


ArtftU persua- 
gion that at- 
tracts ike man 
who had no 
intention of 
buying. 


Wh.at la more satlafylng and reatful to the 
tired, overworked toualneaa man than a aoft, 
downy Uorria chair? 

To be able to aink back into ita pillowy 
deptha with pipe or cigar and a good book at 
hand - what greater freedom from care and worry 
could you ask? What greater relaxation and 
comfort for mind and body - could you find? 

Notice the long, low linea of thla Uorria 
chair I have Juat had made up. 


This letter does not hefiin by Irving to sell you some- 
tiling. It does not Jittioiipt a tug at your poeki't-bwik 
strings before it has even won your interest. It tells 
you in an interesting w.iy your n(‘ed for a .Morris chair. 
Th(‘n it tells you how letter writing supplies that need. 

If all men are sellish see that your lettiT appeals at 
once to the si'ltisli instincts. If all men arc mercenary, 
show your rt'ach^r at th<‘ outset the cold cash it means to 
him to read all you have to say. A letter for instance 
that starts otf thus: can .^arc y<nt a nwtilh on 

yovr (tas bill" is sun' to net attention. 

Oil the other liaml \\<‘ (piiekly cast asiih* a letb'r that 
begins — ‘‘MY' hey (o inform you that ivr hare perfected 
a superior yas jel ^'' — because sueli a stateimuit as this is 
likely to be of very litth* interc.st to us at the moment it 
is read. I have all I can do perfecting my own go(jds 
without interesting myself in jierfecting soim'liody els«‘’s 
wares. There is uothiinr that smrgests any monciy-mak- 
ing chance to me in this beginniiiir; nothing that ap- 
peals to my greed — thrift — ambition — enteriirise. And 
into the waste basket it goes. 

After all, the point is merely an “A-B-C” principle 
of psychology. Talk about the other fellow and he is 
interested. Talk about yourself — and he stops his ears. 
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But some letters fail even after they have secured 
interest. They begin right — they attract attention — 
they make us want to know more about what the letter 
writer has to offer; but then they throw cold water on 
their good effect. They present the proposition so 
weakly and incompletely that no matter how real our in- 
terest in the article, we feel no temptation to buy. 

These letters cajole us into listening to the salesman's 
story ; they do not properly satisfy our desire for infor- 
mation about the proposition. A customer’s interest 
and desire must be near the boiling point if you expect 
to get his order. Here is a specimen of such letter- 
writing strategy: 


Winning at- 
tention in the 
first sentence. 


How the read- 
er's interest is 
held. 


Growin* chlldran need lote of Bood, whole- 
Bome exercise In the fresh air, and lots of 
lauBhter and happlnees The great success of 
this Outfit rests on the fact that it gives both. 

The vital importance of physical develop- 
ment to BuecesB is eoming to he recognised more 
and more. Brains without hrawn lack nerve and 
snap and "go”. Sound, strong muscles are the 
very foundation of confidence, self-reliance 
and will power. 

On the other hand, the Influence cf the mind 
on bodily welfare Is Just as important. The 
child that runs and plays, romps and laughs and 
Is happy all day long, la the one that grows 
fastest and keeps ohuhhy and healthy. And if 
you want the youngster to laugh, you must give 
him something to laugh at, something wholesome 
and healthy to concentrate his mind on and work 
off his surplus energy. Our Outdoor Gymnasium 
will solve the whole problem. It is the greatest 
development of recent years In the rearing of 
children. Don't withhold it - give your boy and 
girl a better chance and a happier childhood 
than you had. The doctor bills alone it saves 
will cover the cost, to say nothing of the happi- 
ness It brings. 


Detailed description of this article is supplied in a 
catalog. The letter, therefore, after getting the atten- 
tion of the reader in the first paragraph, devotes itself 
to individual persuasion. Notice how the first two words 
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put the reader in a receptive mood with the dearest of 
all themes to the parent’s heart. All the way through, 
the argument is clearly brought forth in the interest of 
the boy or girl. It is the health, happiness and future 
of the child that is at stake unless the proper recreation 
and exercise be provided. Fathers and mothers want, 
above all else, to make the most of their children, and 
welcome any possible sacrifice to give them added ad- 
vantages. The outfit will solve the problem. Therefore, 
the strong temptation is to get it. 

Of course, there are different ways of holding interest 
and creating desire for the goods, but whether it ac- 
complishes this end by description or by argument, it 
matters little so long as the end is reached. The letter 
that fails to do this is worse than useless. 

But you can not create this impression — you can not 
so make your customer see the goods — unless you will 
take the time and space properly to describe them. The 
greatest fallacy I know of in connection with the busi- 
ness letter is the idea that it should occupy only a cer- 
tain set space — and never more. 

Your proposition may require the investment of thou- 
sands of dollars — your letter may demand that the 
reader stake his earthly all. Yet there are some men 
who will calmly insist that you must say your say in 
such and such a number of words. 

There’s no earthly use in sending out a letter at all 
if it does not properly tell its story. Better take a 
volume and make your point clear than force your 
reader to wade through five or six paragraphs without 
forming any definite idea of what you have to offer. 

I have seen and read letters twenty-five pages in 
length that were not too long — ^because they did the 
business ; because the proposition was so big and unusual 
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that it could not be told in fewer words. There was no 
chance for inference or deduction. The matter involved 
so many thousands of dollars that every point and detail 
had to be fully understood and considered by both sides 
before an order was possible. And because the letter 
was comprehensive — it pulled. 

Tell your story in as few words as possible — but make 
sure above all things that you really tell your stoiy be- 
fore you stop ! 

Yet more deplorable than your incomplete, indefinite 
argument is the description expressed in a flippant, 
jocular, pseudo-humorous vein — the correspondent “Joe 
Miller” that simply must make you laugh to make you 
buy. 

This is the kind of a lett(T that actually deals lightly 
with what it has to sell, that uses the very article it 
wants you to pay your good hard coin for, as the means 
for a frayed-out pun. 

Not content with telling you what the goods are, 
in an honest, straightforward w'ay, it must get in some 
ancient gimcrack about them — it must make their name 
or quality the butt for an ill-timed witticism. 

Buying is no joke. No man wants to be grinned at 
when he is debating about the expenditure of a stiff 
sum of luoiuy. It is about the most serious work a man 
has to do — to decide whether to buy this or that article. 

And you must take him at his mood — you must talk 
to him as directly, as whole-heartedly, as he debates with 
himself. 

And the absurdity of it is, not one of these “funny” 
writers is ever able to tell definitely why letter writing 
should be made this miniature Puck and Punch game. 
Their only idea seems to be that it is the cleverness, .the 
sparkle, the epigrammatic brilliance of a letter that 
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makes it pull. Yet I believe that both you and I are 
4ill to meet a shrewd, hardheaded business man who is 
investing? his capital for the sake of reading other peo- 
ple’s cleverness. 

What we want is the goods — not humor nor genius, 
nor literature. A homely, honest letter, even though a 
little rough and crude, that really tells its story and de- 
scribes its proposition, is far more likely to bring in 
the business than the brilliant, humorous effort that at 
best only makes us admire the writer and not the writer’s 
goods. 

But there are some form letters, which, even though 
they comply with all the principles df^scribed above, 
never really induce us to do anything. They attract the 
attention — they create the desire for the goods; but some- 
how we feel that we might as well wait until we get a 
little more money or until business picks up, before we 
actually place an order. 

Such a letter lacks a strong, effective climax — lacks 
some inducement or discount that would make us see the 
imperative need of g(‘tting in an order at once. 

The principle of climax is vital but simple. It is 
merely this; give the reader some proposition, some 
object, some argument, that will make him see that an 
order today is worth far more than an order tomorrow. 

It may be a cash discount ; it may be a premium ; it 
may be a special offer about to be withdrawn. Then 
again it need not require any mercenary sacrifice on 
your part at all, but merely an argument that shows the 
customer the hardship he must withstand or the profit he 
must lose every day he is without the article advertised. 

A splendid climax, requiring no discount or premium, 
can always be made by a letter that advertises a money, 
time or labor saving article. 
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For instance, a cash register sales letter says to the 
merchant : 


A de^niie of- 
fer mat brings 
action now. 


A thing that will Bave you money tomorrow 
will Bare you money today. And the aooner you 
gat it the more money it will Bare. Delaya pay 
no dlTidends — act now! 


And the retailer does. Or the company sometimes 
puts it: 


This "clin- 
cher" gives a 
definite and 
strong money 
reason for or- 
dering imme- 
diaiely. 


If a dependable bank should offer to give 
you 10^ on your money instead of the 3^ or 
you get now - wouldn't you put your money in the 
new bank as soon aa you oould? 

You wouldn't wait until it wae oonTenient - 
you wouldn't put it off until you Just happened 
to be in the bank's neighborhood. You would go 
at once. Because erery day’s delay would mean 
the lOBs of a day's intereet at 6%. And no re- 
tailer can afford to throw money away. 

Sow. you can't afford to delay getting a 
register, because every day you are without it 
means Just so much loss in the money this appli- 
ance will meJce or save you - and add to your 
bank account. 

Order today! 


The same grocer whose letter I have already quotec 
clinches his argument in the following words: 


An excellent Call llain lOO and let ms take your order 

"service" personally I will give it the same oareful at- 

.. , tention as if the goods were going to my own 

ehnaher. family. 


He doesn’t say, interested we shall take pleasure 
in having you come and see us sometime.” But the tele- 
phone is only a few feet from the housewife as she readi 
the letter — perhaps in the same room — and such “care- 
ful attention” is just what every woman prizes in a 
grocer. Why not step to the ’phone and do aa aug- 
gestedt Often she does. 

Another very clever idea in making it easy for tho 
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reader to order is seen in the following excellent sales 
letter : 


Excellmt 
**Tea8(ms 
why" This 
*'e<uy-to-OT- 
der" oj^er 
makes a strong 
appeal for im- 
m^iaie ac- 
tion* 


You will probably be able to buy 'Anerlcan 
History' next year - probably ten years from now 

But you can never buy it again at its pre- 
sent price. 

That price ia about to go up $20. 

The Stewart llttle-paynent-f ree-on-approval 
club is about to close for good. 

This ia your chance 

The card herewith brings the whole set - the 
3,600 photographs - the million-word text - the 
ten tall volumes 

We pay all charges. When you get your set. 
look over its lustrous pages - aquiver with the 
life of a mighty war. Look at its sumptuous silk 
and gold bindings. Look at the untold effort, 
sacrifice, wealth, these ten volumes represent. 

Then, if you don't think they're worth even 
the extra $20. - that you are luoky enough not to 
pay - send the books back. Otherwise $3.00 a 
month makes them your own - an endless source of 
inspiration, of delight and pride. 

Send the card today without money and save 
the $20. 


Notice that there are no charges to pay ; that after 
an examination the customer may return the books and 
still not lose a penny ; that he is going to save $20 if he 
orders quickly. 

Contrast the foregoing with the following meaningless 
letter : 


This letter 
lack* an effec- 
tive "reason 



praspeda 
point qf view. 


During the year and a half that we have been 
in business, we have not had the pleasure of 
placing your name on our ledgers. 

We'd like to do it. 

We would enjoy sending you a statement oo- 
oaslonally. 

You’ll need a spring suit or so - and fur- 
nishings. too, no doubt. 

Hake us happy by owing ue eomething. 


The idea of selfishness runs all the way through it — 
have not had the pleasure — **We'd like to da 
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should enjoy— ^*Make us happy,^^ 

Why should I ? It does not arrest my atten^on, create 
a desire, nor offer any inducement except the pleasure 
of making the clothiers happy, and the ordinary business 
man does not have the time for altruistic work when 
reading lettei's! 

Too often the writer adopts a hail-fellow-well-met atti- 
tude, thinking he can bring in trade that way without 
resort to real arguments. Sometimes the jollying atti- 
tude is effective, as when the correspondent is writing 
to a personal friend or to a certain class of prospects. 
But when your list is large, and you have no definite 
knowledge of the kind of appeal for each one, the safest 
way is to build your letter round iron-clad arguments 
of service, quality, or money-saving. 

Here is another example of a letter without a real 
mission : 


No yreseni call 
for action — no 
reawn why the 
‘prospect 
should keep 
Uie writer in 
mind. 


H. T. Helman & Sons have acquired the Aaerl- 
oan rights of an arresting autobiography en- 
titled MY ADVEHTURES, written by a relatiye of 
one of the reigning aonarchs of Europe. 

The memolra, which are now In active prepara- 
tion, will be published In May, but, under the 
terms of their agreement with the personage In 
question, the publishers are unable to glre par- 
ticulars at present. The Identity of the author 
and full details regarding the book will be an- 
nounced about the middle of April. 


One can very easily imagine tlu* writer of this mes- 
sage sitting at his desk and suddenly getting a bright 
idea, “Perhaps it would be a good stunt to send out a 
circular letter to every name on the list, just simply to 
prepare for a later campaign,” and then calling his 
stenographer to him, rattling off a short string of noth- 
ings, and saying: “Mail that out without signature and 
let me forget it.” 

He does not stop to think that the one who receives 
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it also will not stop to read the message—that he will 
not even take the pains to think of it, to say nothing of 
forgetting it. 

In other words, the object of a good climax is to make 
the customer “get a hump on himself” and place his 
order in the first outgoing mail. It is the “procrasti- 
nation killer” of business by letter; the order stimulator 
that quickens the flow of sales and profits towards your 
cash drawer and bank balance. 

But after you have written your letter so that you 
have given your argument and your climax — go over it 
and cut out all the unnecessary words. 

Get in every argument, mind you, every point that 
will tend to magnetize the money into your cash drawer. 
But be sure to state these points in as little space, and in 
as few words as clearness, naturalness and clean-cut e.v- 
pression will permit. Get the “drive” of sales power 
into your letter, and then strip it down to fighting 
weight. 




PERSONALITY furnishes the keynote to eve^ businese 
* proposition. More than that, it is the cardinal element 
in every enterprise. Men, not money, are the determining 
factors tn commercial and industrial undertakings. 

— Frederick W, Upham 

Preildeu, The Consumeri Compaor 
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WORKING OUT A FORM 
LETTER SERIES 


By Franklin W. Wood 

A nswer a certain two-inch advertisement of 
knoeked-down furniture that has been running in. 
the home magazines and you will get a clever sales letter 
with several enclosures. At the end of that letter is a 
“clincher” paragraph, whose pulling power you can 
plainly feel. Disregard that letter for two weeks or 
so and you will get a second letter with enclosures, that 
will make you see the proposition from an entirely dif- 
ferent and at the same time an attractive viewpoint. 
Towards the end of your second letter you will feel again 
a pressure to order now. Disregard it and promptly 
at the end of the follow-up period you will find on your 
desk a third letter, friendly, more or less welcome, novel 
again in its approach and shrewdly insistent. 

This campaign of advertisements, form letters and 
enclosures was not worked out piece by piece; it is not 
by accident that you feel the novel, pulling power of 
each unit; it is not mere good nature that you are left 
each time with a certain amount of interest and curiosity 
which makes you read the next follow-up in the series. 
Behind the planning which resulted in this complete, 
well articulated campaign, lie months of careful prepara- 
tion and coordination. 

Underlying the series are two principles which were 
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'more or less consciously followed. Every unit, in the first 
place, has its definite closing point where all the easy 
orders are rounded up and checked from the prospect 
list into the “Sold” file of customers — like the good 
salesman, no piece of copy is allowed to make its speech 
without cleaning up all the orders to converts. Second, 
every piece of copy leaves the way open for the next — 
carries the tang of curiosity that keeps up friendly in- 
terest while the prospect is being approached with some 
other argument which, perhaps, touches his self-interest 
better than the last one. 

The main object of the advertisement, for instance, 
was to get the interest of those readers only who are 
prospects and to make them inquire. The copy man did 
this by the heading : ‘ ‘ Set six screws and save furniture 
dollars,” followed by a description of a library table- 
au article which by experience he knows to be one of his 
more popular bargains. The idea of money saving by 
purchases at factory prices is played against the strong 
restraining motive of uncertainty in mail order buying. 
The copy closk^s by suggesting that you wTite for full 
information about “the selling plan” and for a free 
catalog described as listing four hundred bargain 
pieces illustrated in colors. Thus the advertisement gets 
its little grist of orders and prepares the way for — makes 
the reader want — sells — the first letter of the series. 

Letter number one instantly recognizes that most 
prospects consider buying furniture by mail to be un- 
satisfactory, because of the questions that come up re- 
garding quality, and the firm’s fairness — becaase you 
cannot see what you get until you have gone to a great 
deal of trouble, paid your money down, waited for your 
shipment, unpacked it, put it together and, perhaps, 
stained it. The advertisement has already demonstrated 
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that the knocked-down plan means economy. The letter 
bases its main argument on the firm^s honesty and repu- 
tation for quality deliveries. In the way of closing talk, 
it tempts the reader by the enclosed circular in natural 
colors and by the samples of wood and leather to make 
his own selection of furniture under the firm’s guaranty 
of satisfaction. And not only does the letter make itself 
welcome, but it “sells” the enclosed catalog in these 
words ; 


Making letter 
and catalog 
puU together. 


Turn to pago ten of the booklet and read 
the description cf our special quarter-sawed oak 
jdreseer. We will make you a present of this 
dresser, if you can duplicate It at any other 
place for $10 more than our prloe. 


Your letter is responsible for the welcome wliich your 
circular gets. Yonr reader usually sedans the letter first 
and if nothing in it touches his curiosity, he is apt to 
toss the circular aside. Your chain of argument weak- 
ens and your selling talk never gets beyond the personal 
chat into the solid paragraplus which the booklet carries. 

Finally the letter, even at the risk of distracting a 
few purchasers from their choice, takes pains to per- 
suade the reader from elasing his mind against the 
proposition; a post card urges tliat the prospect, if in 
doubt as to his choice, ask for cpinplete prices and sug- 
gestions, without incurring any obligation. 

Those prospects who do this are at once followed up in 
a more personal way by the correspondence department 
and the letter series splits, giving each correspondent a 
chance to dig down into the personalities and the inter- 
ests of his inquirers and to carry forward an intimate 
correspondence. The request for suggestions enables the 
letter salesman to focus his sales talks accurately. 

If the first letter does not bring the order, the second 
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follows with a sales talk which hinges upon this idea of 
a list of pieces to fit his needs. Three articles which 
trade has voted to be extraordinarily popular are pic- 
tured in the margin and worked into a trial order. The 
letter arguments focus definitely upon the comfort and 
pleasure these pieces will give in the home. A thirty 
days’ free trial offer, backed by an order blank already 
made out, tempts the prospect to risk the two dollar bill 
which alone is required from him as an evidence of good 
faith. 

In the preliminary plan of the campaign, this special 
offer was reserved for the second follow-up because the 
first letter needed to lay the foundation of the sale by 
talking quality, service, large variety to choose from by 
mail and the inm-elad guaranty of satisfaction or money 
refunded. This first letter made its definite appeal to 
a large class of buyers and thereby reduced the number 
of those to be brought in by the instalment offer, with 
its credit and collection problems. 

In the same way the instalment letter further pared 
down the prospect list, leaving a third class of desirable 
customers who could not pay even on thirty days’ time, 
but who were still interested in the proposition because 
of the attractive offers of which they had read. In order 
to capitalize the next of these possible castorners, th(^ 
third and last follow-up makes the final selling appeal of 
the series, logically focused on plans for easy payment. 
Recognizing that sales letters are dim memories to the 
prospect at the end of a follow-up period, however plain 
to the copjnvriter with the entire series on his desk, the 
writer in this third letter quickly sums up his mail order 
and quality and guaranty arguments and then focuses on 
the ease of purchase and gives the prospect his choice 
among four attractive selling plans. The writer does not 
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attempt to explain all four of these plans in his letter. 
He merely chooses the most popular one and works up 
to a closing point with the paragraph: 


Clincher on 
the third fol- 
low-up, em- 
phasizing easy 
payments. 


If you will send In your order at onoe, you 
will get the benefit of this liberal, deferred 
payment plan. You will be sure to find a plan 
adapted to your needs in the enclosed booklet, 
OTen if thle one is not Just what you like. 


Into these two sentences are crowded the clincher, the 
touch of curiosity that makes the reader open the book- 
let, and the choice of plans which brings the selling per- 
centage for the final follow'-up letter above the line be- 
tween loss and profit. 

These two principles are fundamental, either in work- 
ing up a form letter series or in answering the sales cor- 
respondence and conducting a follow-up after it is sub- 
divided beyond the form letter range. Not all concerns 
are able to use cut prices or instalment plans, but this 
does not hinder the choice of new angles and new clinch- 
ers for your various letters. 

No loss important is the other principle of making 
your enclosures and your letter strike as a unit. Two 
salesmen cannot sell the same prospect at the same time, 
nor can one salesman sell two different propositions at 
the same time. Too often the practice is that of a big 
paint store which sends out a form letter and envelope- 
size booklet which have nothing to do wdth each other. 
The letter talks stock and service, the booklet exploits a 
new kind of paint. The letter furnishes no introduction 
for the enclosure and the booklet merely distracts your 
attention from the sales talk that preceded it. Yet the 
two, sales forces can easily and cleverly be used to ex- 
cite interest and cooperate in order-getting. A pro- 
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gresaive jewelry store, for example, introducing new 
styles of collar buttons and studs, puts its illustrations 
and details into a booklet, and in the following letter par- 
agraph makes them worth consulting: 


Making the 
protpcd want 
the catalog. 


Kowadays the different klnde of dreae for 
men require correct styles of Jewelry. You will 
find the enclosed booklet very interesting, be- 
cause it Illustrates and quotes from fashion 
authorities the proper styles of studs, links and 
Teat buttons for all occasions. 


In planning a letter campaign, you will be tempted to 
hold out talking points for use in the follow-up. The 
result is likely to be a first or second letter without any 
<*lincher whatever. The right move is to find where you 
can draw the line between different groups of prospects 
and to build into your first letter the big basic appeal ; 
into the second, the selling talk which seems to promise 
next best and into the third, that argument which will 
bring in the third largest percentage of orders. 

A wholesale firm making men’s suits to measure for 
retail stores used the following letter to line up dealers : 


A Ktrong argu- 
ment nuade in- 
effective by 
the ji)ud para- 
graph, which 
asks for an in- 
vitatioH to aeU, 


Would you ba interaated In a llna that neta 
you at laast forty-flTO par cent proflta? Our 
man's sults-to-ordar proposition has done this 
and more for many dealers. Why not for you? It 
requires no more help or expense to you. All you 
have to do is show our samples and take measure- 
ments. 

Back of each suit is our positiTe guaranty. 

If you are interested, please let us hear 
from you. 


While there are some good points in this letter, the 
writer, in working out a lengthy follow-up, has forgotten 
to close. He has asked the reader to do something in- 
definite and not prompted by circumstances — to sit down 
and write if interested. He has failed to make the 
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reader feel that he must act at once or lose a big chance 
for profit. 

The second letter, evidently written with the first by 
the copy man, scolds the prospect for not having written 
in and while leaving the proposition still indefinitely 
open, flickers out thus: 


Indifferent Va atlll 1)6116X0 that you will ha wlsa and 

close accept our offer. 

Thanking you In advance for an early reply, 


'When you attempt to crowd a prospect into a decision, 
you comer him, drive him into a funnel-shaped pas- 
sage and give him only the alternative of going your 
way or directly opposing you. This paragraph does pre- 
cisely the opposite. It turns the prospect iuto the open 
end of the funnel and merely suggests that whether 
right or wrong, the writer’s opinion is still unchanged. 
There is no closing up on the prospect, no inducement to 
make him write and no plan to make acceptance easy. 

If you fail in each letter to close the deal a.s definitely 
as possible, the deal is likely to stay open. Contrast 
these two letters with the following paragraph written by 
another house in the .same business : 


Strong first 
letter argu- 
ments. 


Excellent 

dintdur. 


Condltlona make It obligatory for me to 
close for your district as quickly aa possible. 
This suggests that you give me an early reply. 

Till out the enclosed slip and mall it today - 
It will bring you the samples at once, so that 
you can start this department with no delay. 

Remember, you risk nothing - all you have to 
think about is your profit. 


This first letter was written by the secretary of the 
company. Ui^ency, quick action, easy acceptance are 
crowded into its concise phrases. The closing sentence 
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leaves the reader nothing to think about but self-interest. 
The clincher of the second letter in the campaign fol- 
lows: 


A fair offer — 


A conven- 
ience that 
makes the 
answer easy. 


You know it won’t cost you one cent to etnrt ' 
and the sooner you get free eanplee the sooner 
you can pocket the profits and get the advertis- 
ing value that cones with a rstail department 
for men's furnlehlngs. 

I will hold this matter open. If I nay hear 
from you at onoe. You nay wire at our expense 
and that will get the samples to you in a day or 
so. A telegram is enclosed for your use. as this 
matter la urgent. 


Til is follow-up quickly reminds the reader of the 
ground he has gone over in the previous letter and gains 
novelty through the urgent method used. The signature 
is that of the sales manager. 

Th<‘ ])resi<leiit lilrns(‘lf put his personal signature to 
tlie third follow-up: 


Signed by the 
inesideniy this 
third Jollaic-vp 
gives the final 
argument for 
immediate ac- 
tion. 


Don't file this away to "think over", there's 
nothing to puzzle about, becauoe you don't have 
to send one penny or promise anything, other than 
that if you don’t sell fifteen suite this summer 
you will give up the agency to some one who can. 

This is easy • isn't it? 

Sign and mall the enclosed card today » I am 
still holding the offer open for you - 


Upon the ground work of the two previous letters this 
note builds a specific argument against delay. Compari- 
son of results from these two letter series shows how pull- 
ing power can be multiplied by giving every letter a 
definite sales talk and a distinct clincher. Couple with 
this idea the principle of distributing your material so 
that each piece of copy in your letter compaign intro- 
duces or “sells’’ the next unit as well as the offer itself, 
and you have put your sales campaign on a basis of 
definite results. 
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In order to get this unity of plan and make-up, one 
man in your sales department ought to manage the get- 
up of advertisements, booklets, circulars, form letters, 
and stock arguments to be used where the personal fol- 
low-up begins. Make it the duty of the mail sales man- 
ager to get acquainted with your prospective customers 
and with your proposition ; and block out a detailed plan 
of campaign which may be tested in committee before it 
is undertaken. 

Decide where your prospects divide into natural 
groups and find what selling points will reach every 
group. Plan your arguments, your inducements, your 
booklet details and illustrations. If the letters are to 
run in series, see that the big arguments are properly 
distributed, that the first letter completes the ground 
work of sales and that every follow-up has a clever, 
novel angle of approach. !Most important of all, 
make sure that at every return to the attack, your letter 
carries its definite clincher. Provide such careful plan- 
ning and distribution of material as insures your follow- 
up against colorless, purposeless monotony, and puts into 
each unit the warm, vivid, earnest and enthusiastic tone 
that cleans up its proper quota of orders. 

^HE same kind of talk that makes us buy goods of a human 
salesman, creates in vs the same desire to buy of a letter 
salesman. It is common-sense argument; the kind that makes 
it clear and conclusive that the goods described are the goods 
need. 

It is a kind of sledge-hammer reasoning that completely 
knocks prejudice off the mental horizon and suppla^ in- 
dtifferenee with interest, conviction and desire. 

— Philip W. Lenhen 

Advotiiing Mkuaget. Tha Royal Tailon 
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FINDING THE POINT OF 
CONTACT 

By W. W. Loomis 


T he head of a printing house was hurrying through 
his morning mail and the waste basket was gather- 
ing in its daily grist. Li^tters, circulars and advertising 
matter of infinite variety were given a hasty glance and 
then passed on to the ever-ready waste basket. He 
opened a letter written on a soft yellow bond, glanced 
at the name of the firm, which was unknown to him, 
read the first paragraph and dropped the sheet into the 
basket. As he reached for the next env(dope before him, 
his mind reverted to that half-read first paragraph. He 
fished out the letter and read it through carefully: 


Wiik tubUe 

flattery this 
letter vntu in~ 
itial attention 
and carriee an 
offer that gripe 
the proepact. 


You know paper Juet ns well as we 4o. so we 
won't talk quality. 

We Just want to ask you one question and that 
le; How can you afford to Ignore Utopia Band • 
like this sHeet - at fourteen cents a pound? 

You oan eee that the quality oompares faTor- 
ahly with bonds costing from twenty to forty 
per cent aore. 

Try Utopia Bond on a few orders and glre your 
oustoasra equal satisfaction at less cost. 

A card showing our agents In your Tloinity 
la snolosad. Till out and anil the blank and we 
will send you our eaaple book showing the eolors 
and weights in which Utopia is aads. 


Analyzing the letter, he found that the first paragraph 
contained a subtle flattery: “You know paper just as 
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conditions, the problems and the needs of the retail 
druggist. This put him in a mood to consider favorably 
the proposition that followed. 

This reference to “inside” problems is nearly always 
effective, if the writer speaks from knowledge and ex- 
presses his ideas in the everyday language of the trade. 
It was thus a point of contact was established by an ad- 
vertising service with a manufacturer of motor trucks. 
The letter was timed to reach the advertising manager 
just after his return from a trade convention when he 
would naturally be enthusiastic over prospects — and 
“snowed under” with the work that had accumulated 
during his absence: 


R^erence io 
‘^aonal prob- 
lems always 
makes an effec- 
Uw introduc- 
tion* 


W« can 860 you right now - 

Just hack from How York - busy diotatlng, 
trying to catch up with a desk full of papers, 
copy to he written, hills to he audited, catalog 
to ha taken up with the Old Han, cuts to he 
ordered, date at elOTen-thirty with the printer, 
and a string of insistent solicitors planted 
In the hall. 

That clip file of Ideas up there, clamped 
full of embryo Oood Stuff, is Just where it waa 
three weeks ago - only heaped a little higher. 
You had hoped Clyde might work up seme of these 
leads while you were away, hut Clyde Is a busy 
aeeistant. Anyway you can't expect a fifteen 
hundred pound delirery wagon to do the work of 
a three-ton truck. 


There were more suggestions like these, all pointing 
out to the busy manager how it would be to his advan- 
tage to turn over the preparation of his advertising mat- 
ter to a specialist. The letter was breezy enough to be 
readable and presented a “map of the situation” in the 
office which convinced the manager that he needed just 
such a writer to handle the firm’s copy. 

The writer of this particular letter specializes in form 
letters, mailing cards and booklets^ and in the course of 
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the year he has occasion to write for many lines of busi- 
ness. But no matter how busy he may be or how much 
of a hurry the customer is in, he never writes a letter 
or *‘0. K’s^’ a sheet of copy until he is sure it has a 
point of contact with the man who is to receive it. 

Before a point of contact can be established, it is 
necessary to understand the man or at least the class of 
men to whom you are writing. If you want to interest 
printers, for instance, you must know printers, their 
problems, their viewpoints and the language, the trade 
terms and expressions in w^hich they think. This es- 
sential qualification was understood by the circulation 
manager of a sportsman’s periodical. Here is the breezy 
introduction and finish of the second follow-up sent to 
delinquent subscribers : 


Know your 
man and this 
informal style 
of letter wiU 
strike him 
right. 


How look here. Partner: 

Did you set that letter we eent you the other 
day to the effect that your euheoriptlon to the 
Sporteman has expired? If you did, there haen't 
been any oooe hack* from It. We don’t want to 
loee you as a suhecriher, and when we say that, 
we don't want you to think that wa want your 
Buhecrlptlon money any more than we want your 
help and aupport as a fraternal member of our 
biff family. If we must loee the dollar we would 
rather loss' It some other way than let a sub- 
sorlber get away from the fold 

How, old man, there oaa be no doubt about your 
money’s worth, so you might as well loosen up 
your wallet strings and fire One Plunk to us 
right off the real. If you don’t, you will feel 
sorry for what you are going to miss. 


Start the average business letter in such a familiar 
strain and the recipient might feel aggrieved and throw 
it away without reading further. But the manner of ex- 
pression in this case, the freemasonry of the hunter, 
‘*got under the skin” of the neglectful subscribers and 
established contact which could never have been secured 
by the usual formal letter. 
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Just so, a manufacturer who has built up an enormous 
trade with farmers delivers his message by talking to 
them in his letters — talking in a familiar, personal way 
that would never flag the attention of the business man. 
Hero are extracts from a letter that show his style of 
getting close to his i)rospect : 


Farmcrit will 
read longer 
letters than 
most city men, 
arul this chat- 
ty, informal 
style pleases 
them. 


Good nomine. 

It iB pietty hot in Waterloo this morning. 

How is it over there? 

Thie la Juet the kind of weather in which you 
can enjoy the merits of a good gasoline engine - 
it will pump your water, grind your oorn, run your 
separator, ohurn your cream, run the washing 
machine and do the work of two or thVee hired men 
generally. And it is always right on the Job. 

Say! fill you take time to read over care- 
fully every word of the enclosed circular? Read 
both sides and then Just tell me which engine 
you want 

I make and sell an engine that is eepeoially 
adapted and built on purpose for a pumping en- 
gine. fe call it the ‘Boss of the Parm' for the 
simpie reason that it is not merely a chore-boy 
or a hired man, but it is the real boss of the 
farm, and when it does its work it does it Just 
like the boos of the farm would do it - to per- 
fection - and has plenty of horse-power to back 
it up. 


There were four solid pages — a letter so long that in 
theory no one but a farmer would read it — ^yet every 
j>ariigraph was written with an understanding of the 
farmer’s view'point and the friendly contact was main- 
tained from the “Good morning’’ to the postscript. 

Retailers are coming more and more to use letters in 
their campaigns for new business and here, too, the 
effectiveness is determined very largely by how close a 
contact can be established with the recipients. If you 
fail to hit the right prospect with your arguments, if you 
hit him at the wrong time, or, finally, if you approach 
him with an argument that makes no appeal, your let- 
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ter will fail. A shoe dealer recognized this principle 
when he sent out this letter early in December: 


Timdy and (ef- 
fective, because 
it makes so 
strong an ap- 
peal to both 
money motives 
and the Christ- 
mas spirit in 
prospects. 


An addition- 
al offer that 
^osis little 
and means 
much. 


You know how the little folks Just lore 
pair of new shoes. Hothins slves them more 
pleasure. They can hardly wait for papa to get 
home at night to show them to him and they proudly 
parade all oyer the neighborhood to exhibit them. 

Doesn't that offer you a timely Christmas 
suggestion? The children will have to have new 
shoes this winter - why not give them shoes for 
Christmas? You know they will be pleased and at 
the same time you will hare the satisfaction of 
knowing that your money has not been spent on 
something that will be broken or thrown away in 
a week or two. 

Our lino of infante* and children’s shoes is 
yery complete. Ho matter what you want, you will 
find it here. Your special attention is called 
to a school shoe for boys and girls - made extra 
heayy for winter wear - that we are selling for 
al.65. We consider it much better than the 
ayerage shoo selling for #2.00. 

And Just to carry out the holiday idea, we 
haye purchased a lot of fancy Christmas stockings 
which are filled with candy, nuts and mysterious 
looking little packages containing cards, games, 
and toys that are sure to please the kiddies. 

Xyery shoe sold between now and December 24th 
will haye with it one of these Christmas 
stockings. 


This letter was sent out to a carefully selected list in 
a community where the suggestion to make practical 
gifts found a hearty n^spon.se. It touched the pockot- 
bool: necessity of watching every penny; at the same 
time it appealed to the mother's desire that her boy or 
girl should be made happy on Christmas day. 

A progressive young grocer in an Ohio city found 
himself in a critical situation because too much of his 
capital was tied up in “slow’’ accounts. When he an- 
alyzed the causes of his difficulties, he decided that his 
collection letters were to blame. Few of them “touched 
the spot” and brought returns. By dividing his ac- 
counts into classes, and working out form letters which 
m^de friendly contact with each group, he cut down his 
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IiBlIen afe used for a thousand purposes— selling 
good% eollecting money, adjusting complaints, handling 
distant customers, gingering salesmen. Their functions 
are many and their success depends very largely upon 
the pmt of contact established. Tou might as well try 
to send an electric current over a fence rail as to deliver 
a message by letter without establishing some point of 
contact where the interest of writer and receiver come 
together. 
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rpHE term **follouhup** in connection with retail dealere, 
* IR«4< nai he misamsirued ae meaning a eoloeeal adMr~ 
Udag eampaign. It eimply means any toeU-defined eystem 
or eaheme of gdUi^ better acquainted toith peo^ who may 
need or desire articles the dealer has for sm. Flans used 
^ ike dealers in following up their customers are nothing 
mere or Isee tnerpensiee ammon-sense methods ei }uep> 
ism in eloeer ioudt win the local trade than any outsider pot- 
ei&y aould. And the merehante who are usang these ^geh 
«(0Nr** campauM are doing so heeauee they hose learned that 
0 W keying piMie or the consumer will pwchase readih and 
y^dtMy uiaee goods they hose cften been teU about; and they 
bay fltom ike mtm who hat aeneinoed them that it is more 
psf/UaSe smd safer to deal wiA him them wiA any mse dee, 
— C. L. PwiooMft 



PART II-CORRESPOND- 
ENCE ENGLISH AND 
LETTER MAKE-l P 


Assets in Men 

TN IVw j)lias(‘s ol‘ lilV do IIk* 

^ of idiials show ili(‘ins(‘l\’(‘s 

iiioiT mark<‘(lly or prove ^n'aliT }i(‘lj)s or hin- 
drances than in l>iisin<‘ss, Axhieh is (sstMitially 
practical and in ^\hi<‘h a man's attitude heeomes 
(piickly either an a.ss(‘t or a liability. 

So iini)ortant do I consider the t('mp(‘ramental 
((iialifications of a man that 1 emj)loy no oii(‘ for 
a j)osilion of r<*sponsilnlity in our organization 
until 1 know him personally, and can (‘sfahlish the 
sort of jxMsonal I’t'lationship which alone can l(‘ad 
to an adtxjiiatt' iimlerstandin^’ of an individual. 

d'o determiiu* a man's traininj^ is usually a 
simple, hut a highly necessary, st(*j) toward his 
cmployuKMit. His schooling’, his exjierience in 
husiness, Ins home lif<‘, his associaliojis and 
affiliations, indicate liis temp<Tam('nt and the in- 
fhieiK-es that have molded and direr ted it. And 
all of this information is vital not .so much he- 
C{iiis(* it sliows a man's training? for one sjx'cifie 
task, hut Ixs-auseit shows Ihediseiplim* and influ- 
ence to which h(‘lias h(‘en subject ( mI and which 
will find expression in his attitude toward a>id 
ajdilnde for the large respon.sibilitii's ahead of him. 




J. W. EARLE 

Presiiicut, Remington Typeirriter Company 
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HOW TO PHRASE YOUR 
LETTER 

By Fraukliu \V. Wuod 


H OW do I get my ideas into words?” said a special- 
ist in business letter writing; *‘I think and in- 
vestigate until I see in my mind the average man of the 
group I wish to address; I talk to him in the same 
words, with the same tact and understanding of his 
work, education and interests, as if he sat across the 
comer of the desk where the light fell upon his face. I 
may revise my letter once or a dozen times, but the final 
test is whether I should say it more plainly or more 
vividly in personal conversation with the typical 
project. 

“I recently worked out a series of form letters to 
farmers. I had not been back on the farm for years. I 
wroW the first letter and read it over — it lacked the ring 
of sincerity. 

“I put on my coat and hat, got a car for home, opened 
a trunk full of keepsakes and pulled out an old photo- 
graph of a farm family group. The picture was taken 
in front of a maple tree in the yard with flower beds 
&nd an old-fashioned farm house as a background. It in- 
cluded the whole family, from the father who sat with 
his hands awkwardly extended on his knees, to *8onny/ 
^ho too frightened at the ‘picture machine’ to 
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“One by one the picture brought back the country 
scenes of my own boyhood. I pictured our family 
gathered around the kitchen table after the supper 
dishes were done, talking about how many acres were 
plowed, how one of the cows was picking up, how 
many eggs there would be to take to town on Saturday, 
what they would come to and what could be bought 
with them. 

“I realized that at this hour and in some such sur- 
roundings my prospect would open and ‘study over’ my 
letter. There would be mystery, doubt, discussion, hesi- 
tancy in answering it. If I could gain his confidence, 
prove my friendliness and make my propasition in little, 
simple words, my letter would get farther with him than 
most. After that I went back to the office and with this 
(plaint picture constantly in mind, worked out a series of 
letters that pulled.” 

Getting into the life of your prospect is the secret of 
elTective letter writing. Talking points are not enough 
to make your letter plain and convincing. Unless by 
drawing on your own experience, by study and the ex- 
ercise of your imagination or by direct contact, you 
leani to know your man, writing to him will be like talk- 
ing over a disconnected wire. Your ideas— your appeal 
and the phrases in which you clothe it — must be chosen 
to fit your prospect. 

To imagine one reader is not easy; in attempting to 
imagine the average and true characteristics of ten thou- 
sand people, a copywriter often makes his letter read 
like a public piuclamation instead of an individual mes- 
sage. 

Form letters usually take the initiative. You have no 
incoming correspondence to guide you. Where a big list 
is involved, the keenest letter writers often go out and 
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canvass a neighborhood to get acquainted with the class 
of trade they must reach. 

Once you have pictured your average prospect and 
chosen your talking points, the question is, “How shall 
I say it.” Ideas like prospects can be handled indi- 
\idually or in the mass. You can talk in the abstract or 
you can fill a letter full of news items, incidents, novel 
details, descriptions and prices which will make your 
prospect see in his mind’s eye just what you are offer- 
ing him. A dry goods store writes : 


Too general to 
focus interefit. 


Uovhera alsa can you get the adrantagea our 
etore offere Kany of our prlcea are 20% lower 
than those you pay for the same quality of goods 
at other places. Our aerrlce la unequaled. 


Every statement in this letter is general. Not an ad- 
vantage, not a price, not an instance of quality or serv- 
ice is given in a specific way which can be pictured by 
the reader. Notice how, without any literary cleverness, 
this letter from a AVestern furniture store gains pulling 
power from specific phrasing: 


Specific glaU'. 
merits that put 
a clincher on 
the general as- 
sertion cf 
money saving. 

On those three articles alone you will sare 
$33.50 In cold cash and these are only sanples 
of many such chances you will find here to save 
your dollars. 


If you wish to save $25 to $100 on your house 
furniture, Just step into our store and let us 
show you how you can do It. 

You can get our $26 solid mahogany dressing 
table for $19.50 - a saving of $8.60; our %ib 
Early English buffet for $30 - a saving of $15; 
our $60 genuine Eashan wilton rugs for $50 - a 
saving of $10. 


It is easy to make your letter formally correct to fifty 
thousand prospects by talking prices, advantages, dis- 
counts and testimonials by fistfulls, but there is an art 
in writing the letter which takes a specific point — ^makes 
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the reader see and feel the advanl^, the price, the 
discount, the testimonial which concern him. The fol- 
lowing paragraph from a letter selling automobiles to 
farmers goes beyond general ideas, and appeals to the 
tired nerves of the farmer who has come from a hot 
day in the field : 


An adroit ap~ 
peal to a lux- 
ury motive. 


There le a satlefylnE ease of moTement, a 
buoyant elasticity of spring action, a restful 
pitch to the cushions, a "fitting* curve to the 
arm rests - Just that solid comfort In our "Cross 
Country" that makes you look forward during the 
hot toilsome day to a restful ride in the cool 
evening breezes. 


The writer of this letter might have said that this 
automobile was “comfortable”; but he had ridden in 
this machine and was clever enough to put on paper his 
own feelings of pleasure as a definite attraction for his 
prospect 

So it can always be borne in mind that a concrete 
illustration of the thing you are talking about is better 
than an absolute description, however fine in itself. 
The tone of the piano you are endeavoring to sell may 
be “exquisite,” but so also may be the taste of the new- 
est breakfast food. Picture a player at evening seated 
before your piano, entrancing the family with his play- 
ing, and your letter carries a message of more real hu- 
man interest and selling value than all the superlatives 
you can muster. 

Some copywriters have this tact which suits their 
words to the education and life of their readers, and the 
art which not merely appeals to the reader’s logic, but by 
tingling phrases makes the prospect hear the music, 
taste the confection, smell the perfume or feel the satin 
texture which is to be sold. Even the mental delights 
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of a good story are caught and set down in the clever 
phrases of this letter : 


Thif writer 
might have de- 
tailed the style 
of binding or 
kind of paper 
— instead, he 
hints at these 
things, and 
jnits his efort 
into filling the 
prospect with 
enthusiasm for 
the stories 
themselves 


Playing upon 
curiosity and 
love of the 
mysterious. 


The winter eTenlnss are here. 

Co you want to make them different this year, 
want to get more fun and profit out of them than 
ever before? 

If you do, then you want something we have 
JuBt completed. This ie the first letter telling 
our readers about it. It is the "Library of 
Mystery"--the first collection ever published, 
of stories of which every separate and distinct 
one is a mystery. 

And in every single story, throughout the 
3,700 pages, there is a puzzle for you - some 
mystery you can’t explain, some human tangle that 
keeps you in thrills until the last thread is 
unraveled. 

It may be one of the "Tales the Parrot Told" 
from the Hindoo of three thousand years ago, or 
its author may be the clover young Hungarian 
whose play, "The Cavil" . has lately set all Hew 
York talking. 

It may toll of the Russian gambler’s terror 
when his (^ueen of Spades turned up, or of pas- 
sionate love and hate beneath soft Italian skies. 

It may be a cool record of extraordinary 
fact, euch as Abo Hummel's frenzied fight to 
keep his Hemesis, the ill-fated Codge, out of the 
How York Cistrlct Attorney’s dutches. Or it may 
soar to the heights of novelist’s fancy in the 
weird adventures of Ifelmoth, the Wanderer, or 
Bulwer’s Haunted and Haunters, or the Horla that 
appeared to Maupassant's Inflamed brain. 

It may be Just the thing for a dull half 
hour, or it may be a complete novel, the kind 
that would cost a dollar or more by itself in 
similar binding. 

But whatever it is, if it’s in the "Library 
of Mystery" it's a thrilling story - one that 
will Jolt you right out of yourself and into 
another world; and won’t let you go until you've 
finished it. 


The surest way to fit your letter to a thousand read- 
ers is not to put it in cold, stereotyped generalities. The 
professor whose habit is to think in abstract principles 
may understand you, but the average man will pass on 
to the item that is full of interest — pictures — sensations. 
Be specific, on the other hand, and even the professor 
will find himself attracted with the crowd, to what you 
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have to say. Here is a paragraph from one of a series 
of letters which pulled twenty per cent returns for a 
buggy manufacturer: 


How the good 
letter vmier 


artfully makes 
his effective 
talking point 
feb. 


A lady, you would probably know her if we 
ware to siva her nane. came into our etore to In- 
spect our line of buggiea. She stepped into one, 
sat down as if to see If it were comfortable, 
smiled pleasantly, and said - "0 I like this 
buggy! - they don’t skimp the cushions. 1 newer 
rode in a eeat that seemed to Just fit you like 
this one does. " 


From this incident the writer went on to describe 
vividly the comfort-giving qualities of his rig.s. An office 
appliance concern made a similar incident the basis of 
an entire sales letter campaign. They had received a 
note from a prospect asking them not to send more let- 
ters because he absolutely could not afford to buy their 
machine, although he knew that he needed it. But the 
company did write again— a letter that covered every 
point of the praspect’s objection and convinced him that 
he could not afford not to buy. II is note and their 
reply have since become the basis of a follow-up in the 
regular series. 




JETTING the point of contact is the essence of business, 
of buying and selling, of hiring and being hired, of giv- 
ing service and getting loyalty. It is the art of touching the 
human interest of a person, not merely from a money stand- 
point, but in the more subtle ways endj^ied in the word p^- 
sonality. It is the facuUy of establishing a common point 
of sympathy which Icings a person into accord with you and 
with your proposii^. If you will study sucxessful busi- 
ness houses you tnll find that this element has been mads a 


— Edward P. Hatch 

fr«ideat, Lord tad Taylor 







SELECTING YOUR 
STATIONERY 

By Kendall Banning 


G lance through the files of your office and you will 
find an interesting variety in letterheads, ranging 
from a single sheet printed from type in one color to 
ornate and multi-colored designs, lithographed or en- 
graved. Most of these letterheads are just letterheads 
and embody merely the firm name and address. Some 
of them portray the products of the house — a type- 
writcT. a gun, a package of breakfast food. Others ex- 
ploit the trademark of the company. Many are elaborate 
eoinpositioiis, crowded with addresses of various branch 
offices, lists of products, telephone and cable addresses, 
and a few persist in the use of the idealized picture of 
the factory or the home office. Yet, as you study over 
th(*se specimens on the lookout for points as regards 
eopy, layout, design and color scheme, only a small pro- 
portion of them seem so planned or reproduced as to 
represent the company with the dignity, clearness and 
sales value they might carry. 

Practically every concern transacts business by mail — 
even though its correspondence is limited to bills and 
statements to customers. Few details of business, more- 
over, give a firm or an individual better opportunity to 
express individuality than the letterhead. The character 
of the house, as shown by the size and the kind of paper 
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used, the methods of folding, the mode of reproduction 
— whether printed from type, half-tone, line plate, metal 
die, lithographic or steel plate— the design of the letter- 
head and the information it carries are all factors which 
have their effect on the recipient. Not only is an effective 
letterhead demanded by good taste; it is demanded by 
good salesmanship. 

S IMPLICITY is coming more and more to rule in 
letterhead designs — proper size of sheets kind of paper^ 
advantages and disadvantages in the use of color. 

For tliese definite business purposes, a simple letter- 
head with no frills has come to be favored by business 
houses which give thought to this important detail. 

More knowledge and taste are required to produce this 
simple and strong eft'ect than an elaborate display. The 
inexperienced merchant, designer and printer will add 
detail; the experienced designer will eliminate it. A 
letterhead should, first of all, be practical — in copy, in 
colors, in size and in paper. 

Size in letterheads has become standardized at SV^xll 
inches. These proportions suit the vertical file, but to 
fit the standard envelope, require in addition to the hori- 
zontal fold, two folds across the heading. To avoid 
these cross folds, as well as for the distinctiveness which 
attaches to an odd size envelope in the mail, a 7i/ixl0% 
sheet, folded twice horizontally, is gaining in favor. 

A 61/4x10^2 sheet, to fit the standard 3%x6y2 envelope, 
is also popular, and double sheets requiring a single fold 
to fit the envelope are effectively used in the various 
sizes, especially by higher executives. A half-size letter- 
head (note head) 5y2x8iy4, written cross-wise, is con- 
venient for short notes, but involves two vertical folds 
across the heading. 





fWVREI: Thew letterheads are typical exampl^ of UuU in the staiion^ 
^ of large husiness houses. Note the simpUciiy in each case and the 
adserttemg value of the dear type for the firm names 
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Clear color, strong, parchment-like fiber and heavy 
weight mark the stationery of the man who realizes that 
in sending a letter he is often sending a representative 
of the house which must act alone with full power to at- 
tract or repel business. Every large concern has one or 
two cheaper grades of stationery, approximating the 
official style in appearance, but purchased with careful 
attention to the price of the paper and printing, for 
service at a definite cost in various uses — interdepart- 
mental correspondence, letters of transient intt'rest and 
form letter campaigns. 

Color in both paper and ink is used sparingly by high 
grade concerns. Some offices assign a different tint of 
stock for the use of each department and thus simplify 
the mail clerk’s routine. A heading in black, contrasted 
with red or green ink upon a clear white pajn'r, or a 
scheme in which a gray, buff or other light tint id i)apor 
is matched with darker tints of the same color in the 
printing, often brings out some important line, trade- 
mark or business symbol strongly in color. Such effects 
can easily be carried to extremes, however ; every touch 
of color demands a reason for its use. 

T>T)ographically your letterhead should, above all else, 
give the name and address of the sender so clearly that 
replies may be addressed properly. By eliminating de- 
tail you place greater emphasis on the essentials that 
remain. 

A line distinctive of the character of the firm is often 
needed, especially when letters go to individuals un- 
familiar trith the firm. “Burke, Preston & Jones,” for 
example, might tell you nothing about the firm which 
writes you. “Burke, Preston & Jones, Counsellors at 
Law,” conveys a very definite impression. The names 
rt.ftpini (w tibct ^.etterhead 





//; In these letterheads there is eommercial “oo/or.” The use qf 
hnotm trademarks and imprints at once connects the letter with the 
sender in the mind of the man who receiees it 
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in order to establish the authority of the writer. Tele- 
phone and cable addresses may be added if they are 
needed by the person addressed; otherwise occasional 
change in the number discourages their use. Foreign 
addresses may have both practical use and sales value. 
Manufacturers of a single product, especially of a 
novelty, often embody in the letterhead a picture of the 
article. Similarly a trade-mark may have identification 
and selling value. 

D istinction in ike sdertwn and arrangement of 
tyjte sets the business n hirh is or vrill be big apart 
from the business u'Inck will always be little. 

Moreover, the style of lettering and of illustration 
must be in harmony tlironelmiit the heading. Avoid dif- 
fen*nt styles of type; s(‘leel a type face which carries 
the iini)re8si()n yon wish for your business and hold to 
it— a light and graceful type for the jeweler, the handi- 
craftsman, the milliner : a stnmg and dignified lettcT for 
the attoniey, the (had or. the bankiT, the manufacturer. 
Chances for originality in adapting lettering to your 
business are attractive. To neglect these points leads to 
a confused effeet that is one of the earmarks of the 
“little fellow.” The letterhead that will “do” will 
suffice for him; but the bu.sine.ss house which considers 
detail and appreciates the wide infiuence of its letter- 
head demands a design conspicuously good, in which are 
reflected the character of the house and quality of its 
products. The fewer the elements of your letterhead 
and the more perfi^ctly in harmony they are, the more 
prominence each acquires. 

The letterhead of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company (Figure I) is a conspicuous example of 
taste in stationery. The name and address of the com- 
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pasxy are prixited in black Gothic letters on a pure white 
paper., Its simplicity and brevity give it the force of re- 
finement which more elaborate headings lack. The sec- 
ond heading above it, for example, while dignified, in- 
cludes detail that detracts from legibility and imprcssive- 
nesa The American Locomotive Company letterhead is 
another example of simplicity. It has not the force of 
the first mentioned heading, because of the lack of in- 
terest in display and in the “color values” of the letter- 
ing. In contrast with it is the Crane Company head, the 
directness of which gives force and dignity. Size as re- 
gards the words “Crane Co.” as compan'd to the rest 
of the lettering, conveys an impression of the bigness of 
the concern. The dignity of the President’s letterhead 
is merely emphasized by its simplicity. The Volk Bros, 
heading shows that a merchant can get simplicity and 
effectiveness by restraint in the use of the local printer’s 
resources. 

The idea of selling phrases as illustrated in a single 
powerful line, is often well worth while. An office ap- 
pliance manufacturer, for instance, printed his supply 
of letterheads frequently, so that on each new supply in 
red letters across the bottom of the sheet appeared an 
up-to-date sales figure; “To August 4, 64,821 of our 
machines have been sold.” 

The letterheads in Figure II are exceptionally dis- 
tinctive, yet not too formal or conventional. A well 
balanced head, in which the type is nicely fitted to the 
product, is that of the Whitaker Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The drill pictured not only serves as a trade- 
mark, but indicates at a glance the product for which 
the factory stands. The tool list given at either side of 
the sheet has sales value which overbalances the objec- 
tion to it as added matter. 
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Something rather unusual is the stationery of the 
Clague Agency. The name and address are in black, 
engraved in a distinctive letter, set off by rules in red ; 
the firm monogram in red and black at the right fixes 
and supports the date line and gives a touch of the 
unique which is desirable in the heading of a concern 
versed in printing technic. 

^XAMPLESqf big business stationery in which simr 
plieity gives distinction, and tasteful arrangement is 
used to reflect to the utmost the concern's dignity. 

There is an interesting study in the different uses of 
Gothic shown in the Whitaker, Swift and Mark Cross 
headings. The Swift and Company head takes its posi- 
tion and reputation for granted by its simplicity. The 
Mark Cross heading in copy aiid trade-mark suggest the 
concern’s international character. The simple lettering 
on the John 0. lowers hi'ading harmonizes with the dig- 
nity of the firai and profession for which it stands. The 
Western Electric heading is an effective example of 
Ootliic type in harmony with a special letter that in its 
zigzag lines, cleverly .suggests (‘lectric current. The trade- 
mark suggests in an inl(Tesling, dignified way the 
breadth of tin* com[)any’s sale's operations. 

The stationery of the Curtis Ihiblishnig Company em- 
bodies the two imf)rints of the house, which are frankly 
treated as a part of the design. A compact letterhead 
of this style, where the es.sential rt'ading matter is com- 
posed in a small and well filled space, is especially desir- 
able on half shL*ets intended for short letters. The usual 
folds would not strike the heading and the decorative 
^'alue is such as would be difficult to attain in a lai^r, 
less compact design. 

The personal note in stationery is further indicated 




FIGURE 111: There ii personality in these letterheads, and a distinctive 
quality that makes them stand out from the ordinary, inartistic speeimenv 
that make up the mass qf the mamiag's mail 
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by the striking letterheads shown in Figure III. The 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx heading shows the extraor- 
dinary force of clean-cut lettering, absolutely without 
punctuation or ornament. The Alfred Bartlett head- 
ing (printed in green on cream stock) embodies an ex- 
cellent idea for lawyers and professional men, and for 
business houses that offer special services rather than 
simply merchandise. The typesetting machine shown 
in the next heading suggests the value of the poster or 
silhouette style in the use of a well known trade-mark. 
The simplest and one of the most forceful of this group 
is that of Calkins & Holden, which consists of a single 
line of engraved lettering, finely treated as regards de- 
sign, spacing, margins and weight or color value. 

The other three headings include the personal mark or 
impression of the individual. The monogram TNF 
(printed in yellow upon a white hand made paper) has 
a personal interest and also suggests the possibilities of 
a plan in the design of all your stationery, since it is 
used not only on the letter and envelope, but also on the 
shipping label and as a personal monogram. Similarly 
the design of Walter Whitehead, the artist, includes a 
stenciled W, which he uses to mark his paintings. Some 
of the more painstaking and studious business men have 
worked such letterhead designs into the billhead, the 
envelope, the carton cover, the business card, the ship- 
ping tag, the address label, and even on memorandum 
pads, bank checks and publicity matter. Such a plan 
contributes to the compactness and permanency of the 
impression which the business makes upon its public. 

The distinctive Will Bradley heading shown in this 
group is again a suggestion of the salesmanship which 
can be injected into stationery. The wreath and figurr 
are printed in brown, the rest in black. In a letter oao^ 
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paign among shoe mannfactnrerB, clothing concernSr 
paper dealers, jewelers and makers of furniture and 
staple eommodities, he prepared a set of letterheads, 
which, instead of fitting his own business, were designed 
to represent in each case the business of the men on the 
list to which he sent the letter. The design shown was 
used to solicit for the Bradley service from shoe manu- 
facturers. For each of the other classes there was an 
appropriate letterhead, adhering throughout to the 
colonial style, but varying tactfully, business by busi- 
ness. 

The idea back of this plan is that such service not 
only interests your prospects, but iadicates to them 
your ability to serve them. To make your letterhead 
carry a sample of your service is a step beyond the sell- 
ing trade-mark or sales phrase, and its possibilities are as 
yet unmeasured, A set of letterhead designs, featuring 
specialties to various lines of trade, might be worked out 
by the manufacturer of tools or raachiiu^, or by the 
general jobber, as well as by the artist or the advertis- 
ing agency. 




"DROADLY, the rules of Utter tnriling irork require the 
injection of a pleasing and individual personality — 
uihich largely incluiles the necessary originality — a personal 
Untek that gets the reader's favorable attention in the first 
sentence. Then the prospect’s desire for vhat is ojfered 
must he sharpened. This may be an educational process 
requiring several Irtters, if it is a big sale, such as farm lands, 
,0 piano player, or an autunudnle; or may require only a single 
paragraph. 

— Harrison MeJohnston 
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EFFECTIVE LETTER 
ARRANGEMENT 


By J. T. Carpenter 


S UCH devices as underscoring, marginal headings 
and unusual salutations cheapen a business letter,” 
says the advertising manager of a New York firm which 
goes with a single line to high-class trade. “Instead of 
helping the reader to catch what you have to say, clev- 
erness in making your letter unique distracts him and 
sets him to thinking merely of how you say things. We 
make it a point always to keep our letters dignified and 
conventional. ’ ’ 

Just across the street another writer put his policy of 
letter arrangement into these terms; “Letters should 
play for attention and emphasis. They should be made 
attractive and uniiiue in appearance. We have used all 
sorts of schemes to make our letters ‘different’ and have 
found that the writing of the body of the letter in an 
odd shape sometimes strikes our trade just right.” 

“Both men probably wen* right — each for his prop- 
osition,” said a third advertising manager whose experi- 
ence has been broad and successful. “Whether you use 
conventional or unique letters depends upon your prop- 
osition and the people to whom you are writing. The 
bank president, broker and professional man appreciate 
genuine dignity, and every personal touch in your let- 
ter to them needs to be tactful and in good taste. If, 
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on the other hand, you are selling a one-doUar novelty 
to hard-headed dealers, your proposition goes into com- 
petition with all sorts of letters and needs to have some 
distinctive way of getting attention. If you are going 
to printers or advertising men, it may be worth your 
while to play to their taste for something technically 
novel. 

“Suit your letter to your offer and the man you write 
for. Let anything unusual grow out of the propctsition 
and help to drive home the sales talk — not complicate 
matters or distract attention from your point. To make 
your men get your idea quickly, fort'ibly. permanently 
is the test.*’ 

Out of this idea grow the approved practices of ef- 
fective business correspondence. A long letter on a mat- 
ter which is unimportant to the reader marks the writer 
as over-talkative. 1'he first rule of letter arrangement 
is not, however, “get your letter on a page,” but “make 
the length of your letter correspond with the bigness 
of your proposition.” Writing to farmers on a subject 
in which he knew they wen* vitally interested, one corre- 
spondent found it necessary to extend his letter to ten 
pages— and the letter was a success. A man who had 
office appliance's for sale, on the other hand, and whoso 
appeal was made to city bu.siness men, ])ut his ’proposi- 
tion neatly in four ])aragraj)h.s. 

The same priiieij)le applies to emphasis. Underscor- 
ing lines or putting them in capitals, typewriting a 
headline above your letter or using subheads at the left 
of important paragraphs is sornetimei? eflVctive in that 
it makes the letter easier to understand and clinches 
your point. 

One firm of national reputation catches the reader of 
its sales letter with an opening line in capitals, care- 
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fully worded to arouse interest and curiosity. In place 
of the name and address, one informal sales letter carried 
this short line paragraph : 


Cateking at- 
tention at 
mee. 


Thla lattar ie for you. It will taka yon 
ten aeconda to read It and aare you houra of 
worry. 


Above the salutation of a “Christmas gift’* letter 
addressed to a miscellaneoiLs list was this crisp para- 
graph: 


A good opener. You are In doubt about Juat the right pra- 

aent for aone one? 

If It 'a a man and ha amokee, there la noth- 
ing aafer than a box of olgara aeleotad with 
careful dlacrlalnatlon. 


Down the left side of a three-page letter bearing on 
an involved and important proposition, the writer ar- 
ranged paragraph subheads written with the red ribbon 
and so worded as to help the reader get through the 
proposition. 

Printing across the letter usually blurs part of the 
typewritten matter, or if arninged down the left side, 
distracts attention from your message. The better way 
is to make your extra points by a clever enclosure of 
some sort. One firm often avoids a long follow-up by 
attaching a brief note to the carbon copy of the original 
letter which first presented the case. An effective enclo- 
sure is often made by pinning to the upper right-hand 
corner of every letter a picture postcard carrying a 
personal interest and perhaps a note on a trip into the 
section circularized, a crop report, a photograph, a desk 
motto, a three by five follow-up card or memo slip, a 
marked calendar for the month, a small specimen of the 
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wood or metal turning produced by the plant, or any- 
thing which lets the reader feel he is getting behind the 
scenes, into the confidence of the writer and among the 
novel details of an unfamiliar business. 

The president of a small wholesale concern multiplied 
the results from his form letters by this postscript in 
his own handwriting: “May I not aid you personally 
in selecting your stock to the amount of $50, $100 or 
$150?’* 

The whole appearance of your letter can thus be used 
either to whip up or to discoiiragt' your reader’s inter- 
est. A hearty, hustling atmosphere goes with a letter 
in which every line and word have a definite reason. 
Often a complete street address and an elaborate saluta- 
tion have no value at the beginning of a letter ; why 
use them— why not be natural? Why give your letter 
a cold, impersonal tone by dictating “We take this 
means of calling your attention/’ when in the first line 
you might challenge your reader with the words “Judge 
for yourself.” Glancing over your average day’s mail, 
consider the closing phrases, “We beg to remain,” 
“Meanwhile we beg to subscribe ourselves,” “Thanking 
you for your letter, we beg to remain.” 

One highly important point of letter arrangement is 
to observe pleasing margins. The margin at the right 
need not be ragged, and for neatness may approximate 
that at the left. These margins may well be made gen- 
erous, not only for the better appearance, but also be- 
cause any printed or typed line over a dozen words in 
length is tedious to read. The most desirable margin 
at the bottom is that which, including the signature, is 
slightly greater than at the side. Avoid having your 
signature run heavily into the margin, or your entire let- 
ter set in wide measure close to the heading, so as to leave 
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the lower half of the letter blank. Narrow columns with 
double spacing, short paragraphs and extra spaces be- 
tween paragraphs will make a brief letter neatly occupy 
the center of the letter and balance up the page. The 
progressive business man adds to the power of his cor- 
respondence by giving the sheet the same attractiveness 
which an artistic book page carries. 


A poorly ar- 
ranged letter. 

More space 
between ad- 
dress and 
salutation. 

Paragraph 
indentation 
is incorrect 
throughout. 

Right-hand 
margins 
ragged and 
careless. 

Last para- 
graph should 
he lonijer or 
shorter. 

Writing is 
crouded to 
top of sheet. 


Chicago. Horember 10th, 
1912. 

Ur. B. R. Olllett, 

City. 

Dear Sir: 

Tour name la not on our hooka 

8UILX — now la the time to put 
It there! 

Thle morning every one of our 
Taney Suits and Overcoats go on sale at ex- 
actly one-third off - a tremendous re- 
duction at any time of the year --- 
and phenomenal at this especial time, 
before we have had any severe cold 
weather. 

This fact means that our stocks 
are unusually complete. We have no old 
merchandise in the house - everything 
on sale is strictly this season's goods. 

It's up to you to hurry -- 
as there’ll be a big rush to "get in" 
on this good thing. 

So SUILZ -- and hurry down to see 
us. 

Very truly yours, 
HAfBIHB & COMPiLfiY 


FIGURE IV: The letter reprodueed here m an example of poor layout and 
impfopsr bcdance. The general effect is bad. Note the partiadar fauUi 
to which attention is called at the left 


Short paragraphs are always desirable because they 
economize the reader’s attention. A full-page letter 
single spaced and without frequent paragraphs, es- 
pecially if written in wide measure, is far more difficult 
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to piiz:de out than a two-page letter in which an inch 
and a quarter margin is carried, with three to ten line 
paragrapha and double spacing between paragraphs. 
Extra space between paragraphs is always worth while. 
Custom indents the first line of each paragraph five 


A mil ar- 
ranged letter. 


London. October 5th. 1912 


Proper spare 
between head 
and body. 


Margins pro- 
perly spaced. I 


Right margin j 
rrcn and neat. 

Sot too loose, 
hut carefully 
paragraphed. 


Proper lower 
margin to 
complete the 
page balance. 


Chicago. USA. 


A recent canvaea of the enartaat 
tailors in London briage the certain 
infornatlon that the Chinchilla Over- 
coat will be quite the vogue during 
the winter season present 

Without dlsparagsaent to producers 
of cloth either at home or In Ameri- 
ca. we submit a sample with this 
letter of what In our Judgment Is 
the most desirable Chinchilla woven 
In Kngland this year. 

Several bolts of this cloth, each 
length stamped with the Willis Hark, 
in a variety of colorings, have been 
sent to liessrs. Ihuslin and Sharp. 
Continental Building, Chicago. 

Such an overcoat will certainly be 
worn with extreme satisfaction 

Walthfully yours. 

H. P. FORBIST AHD COMPAIY 


FIGURE V: Careful margins all around and the accurate bcUance of 
material in the different paragraphs make the first impression of this 
letter pleasing to the eye 

units, but this is uniiec(?ssary if double spacing is used 
between the paragraphs. Omitting this indentation sim- 
plifies the typist’s task and cuts the cost of every letter 
you mail. 
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To woxt out a matcH between the color used on the 
duplicating machine and that used for the date, name 
and fill-in, takes skill and patience. The purple ribbon 
is the easiest color to match and the surest plan is to 
buy the ribbons matched and save the worn typewriter 
ribbons to match letters duplicated with ribbons simi- 
larly worn. Black ribbons give a dignified effect to your 
letter, but are not so easy to match. Some concerns 
make the fill-in with the red ribbon in order to get 
around the difficulty. It is especially important that 
the collection letter give a personal impression, and un- 
usual care is required in making its fill-in match in lin- 
ing, spacing, t3T3e and color. 

^‘Hanging indentation” is an effective way to make 
your letter look interesting and to emphasize a particu- 
lar paragraph or list which is important to the reader. 
The following letter shows how an advertising man used 
this plan to get emphasis for a list of store bargains ; 


Banging in- 
dmiaiion i$ 
here effective 
tn ctdling at- 
tention to ike 
important part 
<4 the letter. 


You will find Interest, we bellere, la this 
adranoe announoeaent of our July olsaring salat, 
which begin next Uondar. 


Sines tbs clsaring Is to bs stors-wlds, and 
rsductions boavy, sTery patron will find aaong 
tbs Itens to bs listed In next Sunday's papers 
aoaethlng - perhaps many things - of an sspaolal- 
ly Interesting and attraotlTs nature, tor sx- 
aaple ; 


Women’s and misses' suits |20.50 at |17.60 
Women's and misses’ suits 
originally 35.00 at 32.50 

Women’s and misses ' 

dresses 25.00 at 19.75 

Women's oxfords, pumps 
and shoes 5.00 at 3.35 

Women's serpentine orsps 

klmonas 2.00 at 1.68 

Women's silk lisle 

union suits 1.25 at .85 


The placing of the date, the formality of the saluta- 
tio and close, and the neatness of folding the letter 
all help to decide the reception it gets. Figures lY and 
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V suggest common faults and the arrangements which 
are generally approved. One concern in printing its 
letterheads has a small dot or period placed just below 
and to the right of the heading and requires its typists 
to cover this dot with the first letter of the date line. 
It also prints a light line in the left-hand margin to 
indicate the first fold in order that the sheet may fit 
the envelope snugly and yet wathout the even edge which 
makes it difficult for the reader to open out the letter. 

The highest tjrpe of business correspondence is that 
which carries a pleasing personal interest and also gives 
a distinct impression of a well managed business, foun- 
ded upon good service and courtesy. In order to get this 
effect one house which does a mail order business of six 
figures yearly has every new correspondent work as an 
assistant at the elbow of an experienced letter writer 
for several months before handling any correspondence 
on his own initiative ; and also issues to the stenographic 
force a “style” letter, written in approved form in 
every detail and carrying the rules governing various 
letter writing questions w^hich come up in the day's 
work. The rules specify the placing of the date, the 
arrangement in case of two, three and four-line ad- 
dresses, proper salutation, close and signature, the styte 
of numbering the second sheet and the double spaced 
envelope superscription with even margin at the left. 

^FHE frml advanlage in ths Utt$r vhiek indtieeg tkt 
^ eimini to erprett hi$ viiereH in m tnmry m that 
Ml antif nutke him pui kinuelf uneotueunmp wuUr an Mi- 
§cMntorMlfurtheriUtailt,butyoHgiMtimt/ortk$thom§hU 
tkatpemkamtlartodtoMinikmrwirk, 

— S. Bokmi Hall 
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DETAILS THAT MADE 
LETTERS PULL 

By B. C. Bean 


A MANUFACTURER who all his lifo had employed 
a larpe sale's force and who had used circular let- 
ters in a desultory and unsystematic yet paying way, 
determined to make a careful test of their value by cir- 
cularizing the dealer and the consumer for the sole pur- 
pose of helping his traveling salesmen take orders. 

First, he worked out w'ith a number of his most effi- 
cient salesmen the most effective arguments that should 
be embodied in tlu'se letters. These arguments were then 
dictated in the rough. Skilled writers then arranged 
them in order and expressed the ideas in a form that 
was designed to appeal most strongly to the prospective 
customer. The letters were then turned over to the 
typewriting department, w'hich was equipped with the 
necessary labor and time-saving devices, to be produced 
and mailed on a specified day to special lists that had 
been selected for these tests. 

When the plan had been working long enough to 
secure data on costs, the manufacturer next determined 
to find out whether or not the expenses of these mail- 
ings were justified by the returns. To find out, he took a 
young man, new to this particular business, but with a 
training in a mail-order house and a knowledge of the 
retail merchant, who knew from experience how the 
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physical aspects and the mechanical appearance and 
style of a letter influences the average man in his buy* 
ing. 

He was turned loose in the correspondence department 
with instructions to make the finished letter do the work 
of business-getting as well as possible. 

H OW one concern put ilt aalet to the laboratory teat 
arul picked out the poitUa that are effectiee in making 
or marring the mail campaign. 

This correspondent called on a string of retailers just 
after they had received the letters. He led them to 
voice their opinions without letting them know his real 
interest. He studied not only the house letters, but 
letters received from other manufacturers. The result 
was that a definite policy in regard to every point in 
each letter was I’onmilated. By thi.s maneuver the re- 
turns from letters evolved in these investigations were 
nearly doubled. 

Barring prejudice — the quirks and turns of mind that 
the investigation brought out — it wa.s found that there 
is one right way to handh* practically every detail of 
business correspondence (Figure VI). 

The first point detenniiu-d was tliat not enough time 
was allow(‘d for getting the letters out. In the last- 
minute rush staraj)s w(*re carelessly affixed, envelopes 
were faultily sealed and the folding was carelessly done. 
Enclosures were jammed in, while booklets, catalogs and 
house organs, which wen* sent separately, arrived too 
early or too late. Haste in mailing usually stamps the 
letter with a “factory-made” look. Often five thousand 
letters went through the various processes in the time 
that a thousand only ought to have been handled. Not 
the fact that the letter is a form keeps it from pullings 



hat becaose it is a carelessly made ^^mechanical’* loim 
instead of a “personal” form letter. This important 
“personal touch” may be secured in the mechanical 
preparation of the letter. Study was made of each oper- 
ation to get the small points that hit the customer most 
favorably. 

Inquiry also showed that the customer favors a letter 
that is “different” from the ordinary letter. Difference 
in the size of the envelope and in the wording appeals 
to him. An inscription of some kind — in red ink across 
the face of the envelope, for instance— commands his 
interest. 

One of the rules suggested to the stenographic force 
was: “It is better not to write the letter than to mis- 
spell the reader’s name.” It was found almost without 
exception that business men feel the sting of being ad- 
dressed in a blundering way, and that frequently the 
error touches a definite prejudice. 

It was found, too, that a customer resents inaccuracies 
in stamping and sealing. Well placed and carefully 
affixed stamps — one of the smallest points in the mechan- 
ical handling of the lettcT — should be scrupulously looked 
after. 

The usual faults of sealing are much the same as those 
of stamping. Tin* flap of the envelope bulges when en- 
closures are too bulky. Good envelopes are rightly 
sealed only with care. Cheap envelopes often do not 
seal satisfactorily; frequently they reach the addressee 
partially opened. 

Inspecting paper stock before accepting it, and careful 
work in sealing and inspection after sealing is needed 
to produce a letter that favorably impresses the recip- 
ient— especially if he is a retail merchant and personally 
opens his own mail 
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FIGURE VI: E^try detail connected with the form letter muat be carefully 
studied with regard to the eelling -povoer it can be made to deliver. Fauiti to 
avoid in correapondence are here ehown 
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Cnstomers appreciate a letter so folded that it may 
be opened to a flat sheet with the least effort. Thou- 
sands of sales have been lost through such a minor mat- 
ter as “flush” folding; that is, a fold in which the bot- 
tom edge of the sheet is brought up on the first fold. 
When the letter is thus folded it is troublesome to sep- 
arate the closely adhering edges. The tendency of a 
man in a hurry, when he finds that the top edges of a 
circular letter stick together, is to toss it into the waste 
basket unread. 

Chistomers appreciate grouped enclosures rather than 
those crowded into tlu* (‘uvelopc? unsystematically. It is 
the custom to fold and in.s(‘rt enclosures separately. The 
result is that they do not get the attention given to en- 
closures that are group«'d in logical order. It pays to 
arrange all enclosures in th(‘ order of their importance 
or clip them tog(‘ther in the same sciiuence as men- 
tioned in the letter. The dip or some other attachment 
device also prevents any of the enclosures from being 
lost. 

By paying reasonable attt*ntion even to such small 
details one manufacturing concern, on a conservative 
estimate, has doubled the efficiency of its circular letters. 

I NSIGNIFICANT it aeevif, the tiniest detail 
may sprU failure instead of success — how different 
concerns have caught and corrected their mistakes. 

It is not necessary to overhaul every sales campaign 
as thoroughly as was done in the case to which reference 
has just been made. Often a small but significant 
detail will clog an entire campaign. 

“Sometimes a detail almost microscopic will nullify 
a good selling scheme,” said a man who started as a 
small salesman and who is now one of the substantial 
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men in the sales promotion business. 

“At one time my partner and myself put out a strong 
letter— for those days— from our office in the Masonic 
Temple. It was a letter that went exclusively to Roman 
Catholics to boom the subscription interests of a church 
periodical. The returns amounted to less than one per 
cent of our list. Finally, it occurred to us that the, 
postmark on outgoing mail dropped down the chute in 
the building where we were located would read “Ma- 
sonic Temple” — a name that was unsympathetic to the 
taste and dispositions of our prospective patrons, many 
of whom have strong scruples against .s(‘cret societie^s. 
So w’c changed our mailing point and had return en- 
velopes addressed to the street number. Our rt'jilies in- 
creased immediately 

“When we w’eiit into the advertising husine-ss and 
handled fashionable accounts W(‘ rememben^d this 
wrinkle. A society woman often will resent mail that 
bears a postmark from a substation in an uiifashionabi<‘ 
locality. This is a small point, but a factor in doing 
business by letter that requires attention. 

“In one instance a well know'ii manufacturer of toilet) 
preparations who sold direct to consumers by mail and 
whose office and factory were located near the stock- 
yards postal substation, noticed an appr(‘eiable increase 
in returns wffien he started to send all his mail from 
another substation with a different reputation.” 

“A single phrase will sonietime.s make a big difference 
in replies to our correspondence,” said the manager 
of the country mail order department of a jobbing house. 
“I had worked up a splendid sales letter, had tried it 
out and found it to be an excellent puller. Then I put 
A postscript on it — it has always been a sort of trade- 
maA writh our firm to feature the phrase *We save you 
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ten per cent on your money.’ So I tacked that on. 
Much to my surprise, the letter — good on the tryout — 
proved a slow one on our prospects. I stopped the 
mailing on it and checked over my tryout returns to see 
if there had been any error, but nothing was found 
wrong there. 

“Then I looked at that innocent postscript again; it 
seemed innocuous. Finally, I called a business writer 
who has theories of his own as to how the human brain 
works. It took him but a moment to diagnose the case. 
The postscript was an example of a trite phrase which, 
in addition to the lack of any definite appeal, w'as to my 
farmer prospects really an expression that left a bad 
taste in the mouth. A farmer is accustomed to pay out 
interest, and he associates percentages with an outgo 
for which h(‘ gets no nduni. Consequently, the phrase 
had an unj)leasant as.sociation. In its revised form the 
posta(!rii)t read : ‘Keep ten cents out of every dollar you 
would have to spend elsi*where ; ninety cents buys a dol- 
lar’s worth of goods with us. That’s the basis on which 
our i)rice.s are made— ninety cents to us; ten cents to 
you. ’ 

“Since that time I have studit'd expres-sions that con- 
tain reference to percentages and have come to the 
conclusion that the direct use of the term ‘per cent’ 
loses a part of its strength. I prefer to show my man 
what [)art — how many actual cents — ^he is to save through 
his dealings with me.” 

A manufacturer of a device for which there was a 
large and growing demand wanted more capital. His 
proposition was sound; his soliciting letter was well 
prepared; the list was all that could be desired. But 
there was a drawback somewhere, and the common-sense 
promoter set out to find and correct it. 
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Everything about the solicitation scheme stood scru- 
tiny except the inserts. They were two in number and 
they at once caught the eye of the critic — a thorough- 
going business man. 

“What are these inserts for?” was his immediate 
inquiry. 

“To give the prospect a blank on which to order, and 
to instruct him how^ to send in his money,” was the 
response. 

“Then, if you w'ant to get results, fii‘st of all. change 
your application blank, as you term it. Tlu‘ word ‘appli- 
cation’ is associated with things asked for— maijy of 
which do not materialize. It is a point to bt' consid- 
ered in a letter of this kind. An ‘application’ implies 
that the signer must ‘knuckle down’ in order to make it. 
Both these are bad. 

“Experienced sales managers no longer call a contract 
by that name; it is now d«‘signated as an ‘agreement’ 
or a ‘memorandum’ of purchase*, (’hang** tin* ‘.Applica- 
tion Blank’ to ‘Memorandum of Stock Distribution’ or 
leave the heading blank.” 

A further change was made. *‘lv4-serYe for me 

shares of stock,” wa.s the jdira.se used — a jihrasc that 
implies that the jinisjieet onlers the sclh*r to do some- 
thing, and does not sugm*st tliat he humbles himsrlf by 
“applying” for .something for which the eorresjamdfiit 
is demanding his good money. 

“Ilt*mit money by post office mom*y order, (>xpre.s.s 
order or bank draft,” is a commonplace ami nnm'ci's- 
sary piece of instruction. This implies that the jirospect 
lacks sense enough to perfonn one of the sirnjih'st busi- 
ness acts. He should remit the money by any means 
he prefers — so long a.s he remits; he should be his own 
judge of how to send it. The letter should, as a rule, 
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urge the prospect to remit rather than dilate on the 
manner in which it is to be sent. 

The new circular matter, which embodied these points, 
paid just seventy-eight times better than the first. 

L ittle w big, the letter can find the beat point of 
contact — careful analyaia will help you to diecoter 
it and put it to p/rofUable uae. 

It is difficult for the man who has met with some suc- 
cess in other lines and whose habits are set to break 
himself of them. 

“I thought that some of this talk about changing your 
lifetime habits and still getting results was mere ‘trav- 
eler tales’ until I tried it myself,” said the manager 
of a small western jobbing company. “I had always 
thought myself a pretty good correspondent. But one 
day 1 took two or three of my best letters and sub- 
mitted them to an advertising man who was visiting 
me. I told him frankly that I thought they were good. 
But when he asked me if I wanted a real opinion or 
mere compliments I invited real criticism. 

“I gathered from his diplomatic exposition that I 
had acquired the habit, when an agent wrote in for a 
favor, of tolling him in the first ten paragraphs all the 
reasons why his reifuest could not be granted, and then 
in the last paragraph granting him what he asked. 

“In other words, I had been writing letters for eight 
or ten years and had never seen the waste and poor logic 
of such a course. My letters now begin by granting the 
favor or tnniing it down in the first paragraph. Then 
the pleasure or agony is over, and I can cut out the 
excuses and promises.” 

It is often possible to get your best results from a 
short letter. A two-hundred word note that did not 
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bring a dollar’s worth of direct returns is said to have 
saved the credit of a $250,000 plant and, possibly, kept 
the institution from failure. 

In a western state a fire insurance company was oi-gan- 
ized and started out to do a small, conservative business. 
Luckily, the company met with few losses. But this 
very fact was used as an argument. Rival agents ar- 
gued, “Suppose the Western should have a few heavy 
losses — do you think they could pay?” 

Under the lav', a certain part of the capital stock 
may be invested in farm mortgages. That gave the sales 
correspondent his chance. To every man on the agency 
list was sent a letter that solicited farm loans. It re- 
quested the agent to do his best to place one, two or five 
thousand dollars on suitable farm security. In fact, the 
letter, with apparent carelessness, insinuated that the 
Western Fire Insurance Company had so much money 
on hand that it had to put it out where it would yield 
interest, as the company could not afford to have such a 
large siim lying idle. 

This letter pulled practically no busint'ss, as returns 
are counted nowadays. But it implanted an idea by the 
oblique method — that the Western F’ire Insurance Com- 
pany had money to loan and consequently money with 
which to settle “in case of loss.’^ 


TN ANY line of business, it in of the utmost importance 
^ that correspondence should be answered promptly and 
epecifically, for the good will and oftentimes the trade of the 
eustomer depend on the prompt rejdy to his letter. 


— Leslie D. Knowltoo 
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TESTS THAT PICK YOUR 
STRONGEST LETTERS 

By (’jirroll D. Murphy 


W ilEN a keen yoiinj^ advertising man took charge 
of the mail suliss for a metropolitan mail order 
couecrn he found formal and haphazard methods firmly 
intrenelied. Pacing the objection often made against 
his new ideas and policies, he took the attitude, “Let’s 
find out. ’ ’ To small representative lists of prospects or 
casloiners he presented tlie same proposition in all the 
diflerent ways which looked promising. Ilis customers 
balloted for th(! letter, the circular, the selling plan, 
the very salutations and signatures which were in dis- 
pute. 

The advertising agent who had handled the account 
before him had contended for a “talkative” letter crowd- 
ing both sides of the sheet. By .sending a short, well 
centered, clean margined note and the crowded letter to 
parallel lists of a thou-sand names and by making a 
similar trial on the folhuv-up biters, he proved by test 
and record that a brief introductory letter with longer 
follow-ups to take advantage of the prospect ’s awakened 
interest brought far more business than the old plan. 
By carrying these tests to the fourth and fifth follow- 
ups, he proved conclusively that for the ordinary offers 
made by his mail order finn the fourth follow-up fell 
below the line of profit. The sales effort upon each 
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new prospect was thereafter restricted to three letters. 

The time-honored plan had been to fill every letter 
with the self-importance of the concern, in the belief 
that this inflated tone would inspire greater confidence 
in the out-of-town customer. “We have so many 
branches established thnmghout the countr}',” the letter 
ran; “We have so many salesmen and can buy at a 
great saving because of our enormous size.” The higher 
officials clung to this tone in their corrt'spondeiice until 
by actual tests on parallel lists the lunv advertising man- 
ager proved that a frank, friendly first letter, phrased 
in the personal terms of “you” and “we” rather than 
“this great merchandising house,” and followed by 
second and third letters coming down to “you and I” 
and signed personally by the president, sales manager 
or other high official, brought more sales and larger ones. 

H OW one concern put its letters to the test in order to 
find the lands of copy and the plans of foUouhup 
most effedive in pulling orders. 

The tone of the old letters had been stereotyped. 
“We have not heard from you since our letter of ten 
days ago,” the letter often opened; “We wonder what 
the rea.son is—.” In the new letter campaign every 
enveloj)e carried a sales letter built upon a definite sell- 
ing plan, ofl’ering the individual prospect something of 
personal advantage to him and backed in every case by 
a coupon or an order-winning enclosure. Not only was 
the tone of these letters approved by the te.st, but even 
their mechanical make-up, the selling plan behind them, 
the enclosures, inquiry coupons and order blanks, were 
all subjected to careful tests. 

The .small or “elite” typewriter proved more effective 
in test on identical letters than “pica” type. 
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Catalogts accompanied by letters proved more effective 
than catalogs sent alone. 

Follow-up letters accompanied by circulars or booklets 
likewise brought more sales than those which were not 
backed by printed details of the offer. A distinctive 
personal sales letter with a pamphlet containing an 
interesting personal story of a man who “bothered 
along” for years without buying furniture the conve- 
nience of his home refpiired, pulled three times as much 
business as the old style of cold, vague, impersonal let- 
ter and enclosure. 

The second letter in this series was made the subject 
of a test on a special .selling plan. The enclosure was 
a blanket sheet of picked bargains offered to regular cus- 
tomers. In one corner of th(‘ .sheet in red. however, a 
special order blank was inserted, allowing the new pros- 
pect to choose one experimental order from the reserved 
list. A personal letl<‘r from the president of the com- 
pany carried the proffer. Again the returns far out- 
raea.sured those uiwh'r the old method. A third letter 
was built upon a premium plan. The enclosure ex- 
hibited an assortment of premiums, such as silver knives 
and forks, hat racks, cut gla.ss and jewelry. Each pros- 
pect could select one ])remiuin free of charge with a ten- 
dollar order. Not only was this plan tested against the 
old plan, but two fonns t)f circular were tested for the 
new proposition. One listed the pnaniums and de- 
scribed them without pricing them ; the other was prac- 
tically a sales circular, emphasizing the price of each 
item; the latter was more effective. 

A campaign for inquiries on a special line was made 
the subject of a thorough test. Five thousand names 
were allotted from a mailing list of more than a million, 
in order to make the test large enough to get a fair aver* 
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age. To the first half of this list a form letter went, to- 
gether with a return post card picturing one particular 
piece of furniture, giving the description, price and sav- 
ing, and offering on request a booklet containing three 
thousand more such bargains. To the other half of the 
list the post card enclosure wiis worked out more simply, 
with a specific appeal to the individual customer. The 
booklet rather than the piece of furniture was pictured; 
the caption offered it free ()n reciuest and by cleverly 
“baiting” the instincts of curiosity and gain, sugge-sted 
its money-saving value to the customer. This enclosure 
proved more ctlVcfive than the other and landed well 
above the profit line. 

T f^?TIN(i mdhodK and rrrorda that prove the owth of 
different letters — examples of letter failures and 
successes due. to sufficient or insufficient testing. 

To care for tlu'sc tests clVectivcly, the oflice end of the 
\vork was carefully organizt‘d. A record card w'as kept 
for each variety of letter or enclosure. The routine 
of checking up the orders was based upon a j)ink order 
blank used only with test letters or in bookh'ts and cata- 
logs coming out as a part of the test eam})aign. The reg- 
ular order sheets were blue and whenever one of the 
keyed iiupiiry coupons or a junk order .shiset came in 
it was cut out of the filing routine as <]uickly as possible 
and sent to the advertising department; thcni it was 
checked on its record card. At four o’clock each after- 
noon all live test cards were brought to the adve-rtising 
manager for his inspection and study in the choice of 
his advertising and form letter appeals for campaigns 
ahead. 

Letter testing is the method of the busineaa man who 
has the patience and foresight to sacrifice today's big 
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chance for tomorrow’s larger certainty. In many busi- 
nesses specific pieces of copy can hardly be tested be- 
cause the campaign demands immediate action and new 
copy, new plans, new^ details from week to week. In 
such cases, however, the complete records of campaigns 
must be kept, analyzed and rifled of their sales secrets 
if the advertising department expects to profit by its 
successes and losses, and to get ahead steadily on the 
safe basis of experience. 

A haberdasher came down one morning enthusiastic 
over the idea of circulating the members of five clubs. 
Offhand, he decided upon a five-dollar custom-made 
shirt as tin* basis of the campaign. The letters went 
out — every one about the store watched the mail — the re- 
sults were insignificant. A reel of postage stamps and 
an opportunity ninning into four figures \vere lost. A 
test on a few hundred names w'ould have .shown, per- 
haps, that some other article or grade actually had the 
market which the exi)ensive article did not find in the 
club lists. 

The sales manager of a wholesale millinery house, 
after tw’enty years of field experience and in spite of 
many successful letter campaigns, has decided that it is 
worth while, because of the many opportunities he is 
overlooking, to test out his autumn campaign this year 
as to wording and dealer cooperation. 

A manufacturer wishing to circularize prospects 
widely throughout the nation st‘t a force of skilled cor- 
respondents to work preparing five different “first” let- 
ters varjdng in sales plan, in introduction, in details, in 
“get-away.” One letter offered to pay transportation 
on cash orders : another worked out a combination offer ; 
a third offered accessories free of charge; a fourth 
worked out a discount for eveiy^ prospect the buyer rec- 
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ommended, whenever such prospect made a purchase; 
the fifth offered choice of three liberal plans of pajTuent. 

Nothing is more important in a letter campaign than 
your prospect list. In this case the highest grade list 
possible was obtained and enough names were taken 
from behind each guide card to total five thousand. The 
only element of selection in this work was the rejection 
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FORM I: Tests of the jniUing poirer of letters are recorded on cards lik* 
this. Besides showing the number of orders reretved, there, is space for a 
compute record of the details of each camjtaign 


of names which were so far away that the test would 
come in beyond the limit set for the oj)ening of the 
campaign. 

When replies began to appear, a trusted employee in 
full charge carefully tabulated the results of each lettcir 
on a card record (Form I). One card was used for each 
of the five letters. Within eight days the riLsh wa.s over 
and the relative merits of the different offers could be 
judged closely. Besides the direct results, record was 
kept of inquiries, classified under various headings, and 
the prize letter, revised to make the most of these iih 







at tbe m m mm- 

]^iagiL tkii method, used from time to tme, not 
mathematioaliy exaet, relieves the owner of the Imi^ess 
from anxiety and invariably lands him above the profit 
line or lo close to it that his occasional loss is insignifi- 
eant 

What the letter test will teach depends only upon your 
devemess in keeping every factor similar in the several 
letters except the one query on which you are focused. 
By this plan different concerns have tested out the long- 
hand signature versus the zinc or rubber stamp signa- 
ture, letterheads showing the articles in colors and in 
black, attractive grades and tints of paper, general bal- 
ance and interesting appearance of the letter, tlie two- 
oent stamp versus one-cent postage, formal and direct 
introduction, the value of a misspelled word corrected 
by pen as an indication of genuine typewriting, as well 
as paragraphing and captions. While the results of these 
tmts have varied on different propositions, they suggest 
Stnmgly the value of the prospect’s ballot in picking the 
letter that will sell the most goods— that stands best 
•t an adjuster, a collector, a business agent of any sort. 

CJ) 

XlTHIIiE frmarUy tke potfai nunlinf e»i u intmded to 
~ ^ aid the Utter, in many wayt it do^ vhat Ae letter can 
moef do. It can carry a deeipn or an iUuetration vnthaut 
tko lead eagi^etian of tffront^, tekidt a Idler eaimot do 
without lotiny digni^. It eon verdure into clever eiAemet to 
dinek ike intereeL It is the acme ofeimftimty ae means to 
Wiaetamgitut, And wdhalitdoee Heim at lees eodthm 




PART III- SALES LETTERS 
AND CAMPAIGNS THAT 
HAVE PAID 


Sali's Standards 

^DVKIM'lSINd, like cUi' in lliis 

wonderful <ouii'.i\, d<'\cl« }H'.l Ion f;ivt. 
This lioiidlong ru>li h.is luodim d sun rs-.. ijilher 
tlum ('fiicit'iM y 

'Idle niaiiufaelurer who U''e^ UH'.il fone to 
M'll In'! goods has Ijegiiu to •‘iiluiiil it to the .same 
tests as .sliop eo'^ls, sales or shijuneiiK. I.oiigago 
lie adiiiilD'd llial adxerli^ing was a neee>sily. 
Now lie asks that it ))e made more* e\a(‘l. 

I'reseiil nu'lhods are still rnide. hut thi'y yit'hl 
results, an<l those results aie interesting Some- 
time ago the advertising man e\leinh“d his work 
from advertising pure ami simple to a study of 
sales prohh'ms. Today progri'ssi\ «• hous<‘s eoin- 
him‘ their s;ll(‘^ mid ad\ertising umler lUie om'i-u- 
ti\e. rh(“ efh’et has lir(‘n to heiiefil hoth 
th'pa rt ment s 

'I’he okl ad\ertising assumed a <‘erlain thing 
^\as ^.o and comlneteil itsrlf ar’e(*nlingly I he 
new ad\e:tising assumes nothing and ojjeiales 
over a j»re\ iously eonstrnet«‘<| road hallaslcd 

with faets. 
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Prisidt'iil, (‘iilLiii't uml HMtn 



INCREASING SALES TO 
DEALERS 


By Franklin W. Wood 

D id this letter sell you?*’ I asked my local grocer 
recently, picking up a neat form letter which lay 
on his desk above a waste basket half filled with other 
circular matter. 

“Not yet — but it*s going to.” 

Here are three paragraphs which helped to account 
for the sales value of that successful letter: 


We have just invented a aplendld devloe for 
applying polieh to floora while etandlng erect. 
It la eo new that we have not yet had tine to gat 
ont a circular, hut it la proving very popular 
here and la truly a uoney-naker for you. I want 
to give you one entirely free either to aell or 
to uae. 


Antfedwof- 

Ikeddder 
ttartedm a 
iMw line. 


A dnn§ 
**dhttluf** 


I will aend you this outfit and give you a 
doten hottlea of the poliah If you will algn and 
return the enoloaad aheet to me. Baaldea thla. 

1 will aend the whole outfit on thirty daya* 
approval at our rlak and will aend you 200 type- 
written lettera In your name, four counter dla- 
play oaaaa and our aplendld new lithographed 
window dlaplay. 

You make clear profit. Tou get thla 
floor poliaher free and you receive a moat com- 
plete advertlalng oampalgn entirely worked out 
In your favor - mil free and without taking one 
aingle partlole of rlak. 


Hriring Mies to deslers by letter requires the applies* 
thm ol the principles that make any letter effeetife. 
fmt eorrMpcmdeDce with your dealers must he full ef 
interest, must have the same attentm valn^ the 
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same power to interest, the same ability to get conviction 
and make the thing worth doing now which any other 
strong letter has. Where the wholesale correspondent 
often makes his mistake, however, is in getting the dealer 
and consumer confused — in talking about quality, dura- 
bility and price — the consumer interests ; instead of about 
profits, demand, sales helps, store convenience and econ- 
omy — the interests which the dealer has wrapped up in 
every line that is offered to him. Take these three suc- 
cessful paragraphs to pieces and you will find that they 
talk about the storekeeper’s profit — 6G per cent; they 
tell the dealer that demand has been tested and can be 
counted on; that the device has novelty and usefulness; 
that there is no risk from loss in handling; that a com- 
plete, detailed advi;rtising campaign has been worked 
out through which to i)ut the ])roposition before local 
trade. There is definite attention and interest value in 
this letter, clean-cut, convincing e.vplanation. The let- 
ter makes it easy to accept and only fails in not adding 
a specific hurry-up argument as a final paragraph to 
clinch the order. 

Back of the enthusiastic, superlative talk which goes 
into the dealer form letters that go into dealers’ waste 
baskets is a great deal of self-deception on the part of 
wholesale correspondents. What the letter writer needs 
to be anchored to in order to keep him from drifting 
away into inaccuracies and talks to consumers is that 
he is writing to a man who knows the ins and outs, the 
rare prizes and the many difficulties of retailing — a man 
whose interest is focused always on the time and money 
he risks in every new line and on the margin of net 
profit which is to be extracted somehow in order to stay 
in business. Hit the prospect with an offer of sure 
profit and he is your customer. 
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The manager of mail sales in a millinery house has 
taught himself to write letters from the retailer’s side 
through twenty years of held selling experiemie in forty 
states. Year after year he has seen his letter writing 
ability grow as he has grown in appnvinlion of the 
dealer’s problems. His wide experienee ])nts him in a 
position to judge accurately the kind of appeal that 
will bring trade. He feels, rath<T than analyzes demand, 
and now he naturally dictates a letter like thus: 


Monry-mak- 
ing possibUi- 
tirt are well 
played up in 
this letter. 


Three central 
jmragraphs 
that advise 
with the dealer. 


Summing up. 
‘1)5 it now." 


A profit of $24 on en InTeotment of |36 (or 
|4S to $60 on a $60 InTastBont) - thli la accu- 
rately what our lino paya many atoreo A doaen 
of Cole’a three to flre-dollar trlnuaed hate will 
cost you $36 or $60 and will retail for $6 to 
$10 each. 

Cole's hats are the standard of nxcellsncs 
In quality and style They ore nationally adTsr- 
tlsod and well known. Thus the demand ie assured 
to you. 

You need sive them no additional epaco, for 
you will find that you can eatisfactorily display 
them on your regular countera with dross goods 
or In your fancy goods section. 

They require no additional clerk hire They 
are eo attraotlre and so well known In nans that 
any of your ordinary lady clerks can Bucooasfully 
show them to the customers who pick for thom- 
selves under our nationally adTertlsed guarantee. 

Hot only have we advertleed these hats all 
over the country, hut we assist you to sell your 
stock of them by sending you post cards and other 
adTertislng matter proved effective. 

So there is demand, convenience, economy, co- 
operation and profit, all rolled up In our offer. 

Return the enoloeed oard and you have 
started on a profit-producing line 


Analyze this fraction of a successful sales letter ad- 
dressed to small dealers and you will find the great prob- 
lem of profit used to get the dealer’s attention and 
arouse his interest; attractiveness and wide advertising 
as backing up the claim for sufficient demand to war- 
rant putting in the line; plain, homely points on store 
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convenience and selling expense, which suggest to the 
small storekeeper that he may make a few extra dollars 
out of this line from day to day and lift the reputation 
of his store a little higher without renting more floor 
space or adding to his payroll. Notice how advertising 
cooperation comes as a final point ; how all these appeals 
are gathered in the single closing paragraph and how 
the dealer is furnished with something to sign in order 
that his readiness to take up the profitable line may at 
once become action. 

Not all letters fall into such careful divisions as this 
one, but sal&s value or the lack of it can always be 
traced in this way. 

Contrast the foregoing letter with this one, in writing 
which the correspondent has dealt in empty phrases 
while thinking about his own interest exclusively and 
has not even attempted to take into consideration the 
problems and points of view of his prospect: 


**We are 
pleased" and 
"tpe vovld" 
have no place 
in the effective 
letter vrriter’s 
vocabulary. 


la are pleased to aend you deecrlptlre elr- 
culare and terms or the Barton Calculating 
Uachlne, which Is the latest and really the most 
wonderful machine of Its kind and Is hound to 
hare a universal Bale. 

fe would he pleased to have you act ae our 
dletrlhutors as we helleve It would he to mutual 
advantage. We need representatives In your oity 
and vicinity, which we know must he a money- 
making field. 

This is proving to he the hset proposition 
In the field today; you cannot lose; take hold 
at once. It Is a safe and sure money winner. 


Run through these paragraphs and underscore the 
phrases that are written obviously from the corre- 
spondent’s side— phrases that make easy general state- 
ments ; sweeping assertions, unbacked by proof. Try the 
same test of rose-colored prospects on the paragraphs 
which a milling company, manufacturing ten thousand 
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barrels of flour daily, sent to a list of its prospective 
retailers : 


Qeneral ttale- 
ttunii like this 
are neeer very 
effective — the 
Seder wants 
to hear money 
jingling. 


MillloBi of houaevlfos bars uied (Juadrax 
flour - ara ualn* It today. HoTer any trouble to 
aall It to the houaawlfa who knowa Quadrex. Sha 
will Inaiat upon having It. Our reputation, 
baokad by our advertlalng. our quality and our 
cuarantaa, makaa tha aale. 

A aatlafactory and profitable bualneaa in 
Quadrex flour la youra for the taking. Y>>u will 
find It tha Boat aatlafactory quality bualneea 
builder you hate ever had in your atore Qual- 
ity - aatlaflad patrona - better profits - are 
all auBffled up in the word Quadrex. 

Right now la the opportune tine to make 
youra a Quadrex store. If you doslre, cur re- 
presentative will call, or you can secure Quadrex 
through our wholesale distributor, L. G GdEpson, 
Randolph and Dearborn. 


Picture this as the first eflort of a cub salosiuan who 
takes a deep breath and in cold, di'rnilicd siifHo-lativcs 
tells the homy-hauded grocer of th(‘ iniponancc of his 
concern, beginning with “millions of house wivc.s” and 
closing W’ith “if you desire.” Does he get the order? 

When you sit dow'n to dictate a letter that is to j>iil! 
trade from the local storekeeper — when you block out a 
form letter series which is to put your merehaudi.se on 
the counters throughout a state or section — ((uivinco 
yourself that your line is really a jirofit pnulueer for the 
retailer. Do not leave it to the .storekei'per to carry the 
loss. It will cost you more to catch him, so war}- lia.s he 
become, than to get out, make a local test and seeur<* the 
proof which will convince him that you are ofTering him 
a profit-making line. After you have adjusted your 
proi> 06 ition to net something for the man who is to be- 
come your final distribution link, then put that specific 
proof, that definite chance of profit, into your letter ; get 
down to business, warm up, figure it out for your pros- 
pect; get away from the millions and the hundred per 
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cent profit; show him how much every dollar’s worth 
of goods sold is going to swell his bank account. 

The man who wrote the letter offering the floor polish- 
ing novelty to dealers got confidence because he had 
enough faith in his own proposition to take the risk. 
Here is the conservative, self-reliant fashion in which 
another concern wrote to its dealers: 


First in the 
series, this let- 
Ur carries a 
dear^-cut offer, 
well told. 


Positive guar- 
antee of the 
proposition's 
worth. 


Tor a long tlma you have baen raadlng and 
hearing about the aalaa-cartalntlaa of Klaan 
bruahaa. 

How. If you act Immadlately. you can proTa 
out thaaa aalea to your own aatlafaotion - an> 
tlrely at our riak. 

Simply aay on the enoloaed guarantee order 
blank that you will dlaplay the gooda In your 
atore and will explain the aanltary adrantagea 
of theae bruahaa to your cuatomera, and we will 
maka you the following extraordinary propoaltlon. 

(1) fe will dellrer a apeolal deaonatratlon 
aaaortment Immediately, no oaah In adTanoe, and 
permit you to pay for aame in the regular way - 
at the end of thirty daya. 

(2) We will give you our regular dlaoounta 
and an extra dlaoount for your order by mail 
within fire daya. 

(3) Without coat to you, we will inaert 
your name and atore addreaa in the epaoe in- 
dicated on the encloaed adTertlaement to appear 
In the Sunday papers and will supply you with at- 
tractlTe counter and window display algna - free. 

Lastly - wo poaltlxely protect you against 
loaa We guarantee that Elean bruahaa will sell 
on eight for you Just aa they sell on sight for 
other progreaalTe dealera. If, after ninety days, 
any of this original demonatratlon aesortment 
remains unsold, we guarantee to take It baok and 
credit you with the exact coat of such brushes 
as we may taka back. 


There is no shoddy show about tliis letter, but a fair 
pi-oposition, with a dignity that speaks well for the con- 
cern’s belief in itself, and a guarantee that backs up the 
proposition with absolute definiteness. The manufac- 
turer is willing to assume all risk, and take a loss if 
there is one. 

Following this letter another form letter was written 
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about the idea of profit. After repeating the guarantee, 
this letter continues : 


"fPiK it put 
money in my 
pockdf" ia the 
dealer' » ques- 
iion. Anawcr 
yea, and your 
IcUer haa a 
atrong argu- 
ment. 


We make thle exceptional offer elmply to 
demonetrate in a practical way Juet what you can 
expect In Increased sales and profits by hanlllnc 
our line. If at the end of ninety days you find 
that our brushss do not sell as well as you think 
they ought to. we do not want you to handle then. 
If, on the other hand, you prove meantime that 
v.hey are profitable and easy to sell, you want to 
know about and handle this line for the money 
there Is In it for you 


The closer you can get to iheso mdivuhinl problems 
of the dealers you are writing to. the uu>r<‘ eertaiii you 
are that your letter will stay on top of his desk, to be 
read and pondered as the mes.sage of a business ally by 
the storekeeper who is besieged every day with doz('iis 
of lines that want outlet. 

]\it yourself in the other man's shoes. Peel his jirob- 
lems. Tr>^ to ])ieture yourself standing behind his 
counters, and ask yourself what appeals would make 
you want to buy the goods you are trying to sell to him. 
The dealer is neutral. Your letter must wdn him over 
to your side. And the better merehant he is, the less 
likely are you to win him by “fast work.” (lid down 
to earth beside him, and show him as forcefully as you 
can just where you can make money for liiin. 

The manager of a vacuum cleaner company, planning 
to establish ageneli s, worked out a complete set of a<i- 
vertising helps planned to make it perfectly easy for 
the dealer to start into tlie new field, and then made a 
test of the territorj' where he expected to line up dealers. 
Through advertising and letters addressed to lists of 
prospects, he developed dozens of probable buyers in 
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each district. Then, with positive proofs in his posses- 
sion, he wrote this specific, telling letter to his dealers : 


Figures and 
Jacts that hit 
hard. 


Down-to~the- 
ground talk 
that shows the 
dealer how to 
get rid of the 
^ stock he puts 
in. 


A “clineher" 
that leases 
curiosity. 


The public Is interestsd In hygienic homes 
free of dust and dirt. Hundreds of inquiries and 
responses to our adTsrtising dally prove this. 

The vacuum cleaner la in demand. As I write, 
there are twenty-nine live Inquiries in my fils 
from residents of your own city. These people 
actually want to buy. 1 am ready to send you 
their letters. 

Besides sending you these names - and in 
addition to $40,000 we are now spending to pop- 
ularize our line through magazine space - this is 
what we will do for you when you take our agency; 

Advertise extensively in your local papers 
over your name - not for one week, but for three 
whole months - telling people to go to your store 
to see our line. This means that the best buyers 
in your city will come to your counters. 

Supply for your own exclusive use an eleotri- 
cally operated window display which will draw 
people to your store. 

Circularize one thousand names in your 
locality - the prospects to bo selected by you - 
letters to go out on your own letter paper. 

Send you free of charge all additional in- 
quiries we receive from now on in your district. 

Give you as much advertising matter as you 
require - handsome booklets printed in colors, 
catchy folders and show cards carrying tested 
sales copy and with your name printed on them, too. 

Not only thie, but on the day you accept our 
agency, we will send you our complete selling 
plan, based on the profit-making experiences of 
hundreds of merchants through the country who 
are successfully selling our line. 


Thi.s is a brand of salos-building cooperation which 
the retailer cannot afford to neglect. Such cooperation 
may take any one of a half dozen forms. There may be 
the prepared list of prospective buyers which puts the 
dealer into actual touch with his best prospects. There 
may be the advertising and selling helps or campaign 
which the manufacturer, above all others, is most favor- 
ably placed to work out and which arouses the curios- 
ity—faseinates the imagination — of the local storekeeper. 
One commission house not only prepares form letters 
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to go to the retailers* lists, but encloses an advance copy 
of a proved sales letter so that the dealer can see the 
high grade of selling eifort which is at his call. A man- 
ufacturer making an article that sells for ten cents puts 
cooperation with his dealers on a personal basis in this 
way : 


Pacing the 
way for the 
laleeman. 


To verify our olelins. our Dletrlct Sales 
Hanager, Ur. Slomane, will visit you during the 
ooffling week. Have him tell you all about our 
propoeltion; exactly how to handle it, all the 
detaile of our tested plan of bringing In store 
Guatom, and precieely how we can make the agency 
for BO small a novelty worth $5,000 a year profit 
to you. 


Winning the dealer by letter is a plain business mat- 
ter of showing him how he ean make money. The tirsl 
effective step is to get him started free of risk, if pos- 
sible. If you are frankly \\illmg to earry vour own 
risk you will get his attention and eon(idene«‘. Then save 
him from too great investment, too heavy si'llnig (*x- 
pense, too much danger of left-over sto<'k; giV(‘ him a 
guarantee and baek it with real standing in tlie business 
world. Show' him that the sah*s ean b(‘ madt* <(uickly, 
profitably, wdth small eount<T space* ami liglil I’lerk 
hire. Give him a chance, if po-ssihle, to get n-al ea.sh 
out of the merchandise before having to settle Ins ac- 
count with you. These are the things that pave tin* way 
to the sale. 

Finally, make ordering easy; give him a good reason 
for acting now. Don’t merely say that yon have a good 
proposition and will appreciate hearing from him when 
he gets ready to order. Phrase your letter in .sueh a 
way that he will want to hurry to the mail box with his 
answer. Here are the prize paragraphs from a 
ma nuf a c turer’s sales letter which shows that power 
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comes from plain little words and the willingness to 
talk over the small storekeeper’s limitations with him at 
his own battered desk; 


Noiirf lu'TC 
howcimplcU-Iy 
the writer pvtn 
himself in the 
position of 
the man he is 
writing to. 


Another thins - our goods sell with almost 
no effort on your part. One of our customers has 
averaged over $1,000 clear profit Just from our 
line alone annually for the last three years. Els 
high profit comes from getting on without any 
additional trouble or expense. 

All you hare to do is to place our sample 
box - a neat little affair - in a oonepiouous 
place; it takes up very little room and you can 
find epace for it no matter how crowded your 
etore is; then put a couple of oases of our line 
under the oounter or at the foot of the basement 
etalre and you. too, can add the thousand a year 
which may be the difference between comfort and 
hardship. 


“You interest” wias the dealer just as it wins every- 
one else. \Vhen you write letters to the dealer, however, 
remember that “you interest” for him means, not the 
consumer’s i)crsonal taste or comfort, but satisfied cus- 
tomtu’s, re-orders, permanent honor in his neighborhood 
and net profit. 




T IMPRESS upon every one who writes a letter or meets a 
* customer the fact that we are doing business with peopU 
personnliy and not impersonally. 

We want every letter that goes out to he personally written. 
We want it to hcae tJw personality of the firm tn it and the 
personality of the writer. We would like to have the stenog* 
rapkers and typewriters take a personal interest in these Utters. 
Perhaps, if they did, they ivould not so frequently make u» 
feel ikai they regasd themselves as machines inst^ of per- 
mmalitia, 

— A. Montgomery Ward 
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BUILDING UP RETAIL TRADE 
BY MAIL 


Hi J. \v Fisk 

Retail Sales Supt'rintendent. Marshall Wells Hardware Compaor 

M ost retail merchants take it for pranted that their 
trade is limited to business over the counter with 
local patrons. As a matter of fact, it is entirely prac- 
ticable for the retailer to extend his markets by drawing 
trade through the mails. To do so rctiuires systematic 
advertising to interest possible customers, and service 
that will hold tlu* trade after it is once established. It 
takes time also to work up a busines.s by mail. But the 
field is W'orth while. 

The prime need of a mail order busineas is a live 
mailing list. You nerd not only to .secure a large num- 
ber of names and addresses, but to keep the list re- 
stricted to possible customers. 

If the newspapers t»f the territory you plan to reach 
are .systematically read you will secure many names 
from the local columns. County superintendents of 
schools will supply the names of tcach<‘rs and school 
clerks; and the teachers can be asked to give the names 
of substantial families and remunerated with a card en- 
titling them to a discount per cent on purchases. Per- 
sonal letters to this list and personal field work will 
bring in other valuable names. 

Having secured a live list on which to work, the next 
step is to decide what kind of letter and proposition to 
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give your prospects. The manager of a thriving de- 
partment store has increased the pull of his sales letters 
thirty per cent by carefully planning each letter cam- 
paign. His advice is as follows; “Pick out one of your 
strongest selling lines and make your letters sell that 
particular article. Be sure to make your selection just 
when your prospects should begin to need the goods. 
Give them some definite inducement in price or service 
to make them want to buy. This will draw customers 
and give you a chance to sell other lines as well.” 

This store manager purchased a big stock of fine cor- 
sets for spring and summer wear. When women began 
to prepare their wardrobes for warmer weather, he 
mailed out to a select list the following letter: 


*Tou intn- 
eat'* caught in 
the first line. 

Introducing 
the booMet. 
Warning a~ 
gainst neglect. 


Service that is 
attractive can 
be had free. 


A natural 
reason for 
calling at 
cnee. 


Tou want to appear at your beet In your new 
Spring apparel. Therefore, you should procure 
the coreet which Is beet suited to your figure 
and which at the eane time conforms to the cor- 
rect Spring styles. 

The choice of a corset Is an art. You will 
find many euggeetions for your assistance in the 
enoloeed booklet about Henderson Corsets. Did 
you know, for instance, that the wrong corset 
can permanently mar and the right one improve 
your figure? Tor this reason you should bo very 
careful to suit your partloular reaulremente 
In your fitting. 

To eld you in this, we have engaged an ex- 
pert corset woman who will give you her personal 
attention. Prom her broad experience, ehe can 
quickly tell you Just what model will fit you 
beat - will giro your figure supreme grace 
and beauty. 

This eervloe le, of oourss, free - and you 
pay no more for the corset. Just step in and let 
her show you exactly what you have wished 
for. 


This line Is selling rapidly, best call 
early to get the benefit of the full stock from 
which she can help you make your eeleetlon. 

till you not come In today? 


Although this message might have been further im- 
proved, that it had definite selling appeal was proved 
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by large returns. The result was, specifically, the big- 
gest corset sale in the history of this prosperous con- 
cern, together with a notable increase in several of the 
other lines — especially underlinens and negligee gar- 
ments. 

Another letter plan used by this finn made a specialty 
of confirmation apparel. A mailing list of young ladies 
to be confirmed was made ii]> and the following timely 
letter written to each one : 


Timely, em- 
phasizing 
price and qual- 
ity, and con- 
rentraiing on 
the lines 
in lohich the 
prospect is 
interested. 


Stirs curiosity. 


Tor your confirmation outfit, our bonutiful 
dreaeas of whita marquieatteo and lawns prettily 
trimmed with lace and embroidery in the loTell- 
eat of the aeason’a atylea, offer you an excep- 
tionally wide range from which to select Thsaa 
were bought for this event end our prices can- 
not be duplicated. 

If you prefer to do your own dreeamaklng, 
call and let our ealesladioe ohow you our die- 
play of the aoaaon*e dainty whit© fabrlca, iaoeta 
embroideries and trlmminse of all klndo. Our 
ealeeladiee are thoroughly experienced and epe- 
oially instructed as to confirmation needs and 
will personally help you to make your eeiootioa 

A neat little preeent awaits you. when you 
buy your confirmation dress or the material for 
it of ue So Btop in today and let us help you 
to make up your outfit. 


Here arc Ihc elements ol retail success by letter; 
definite you-and-I talk of goods and service, Incused on 
a single line and mailed when the customer is puzzling 
over her needs. 

General talk may “go” in a publicity advertisement, 
though it often has little value even there ; but in a letter 
addressed to a definite person there must be some speci- 
fic appeal and the appeal must be timely and appropri- 
ate — otherwise your campaign can expect little else but 
failure. 

If you are interested in men’s clothing, follow how 
this small clothing store put the same selling ammuni- 
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tion into its letters to bring down prospects for whom 
competitors were gunning. 

Shortly before the high school graduation exercises 
the store proprietor sent out this circular letter to every 
young man in the class: 


A straightfor- 
ward letter that 
failed to ap- 
peal because it 
did not carry 
a distinctive 
message to the 
prospects. 


You who appreciate IndiTlduallty , Quality 
and atyle will find that we have suite here to 
meet your requirements. Ve are featurlnn this 
season special College Suits in Norfolk styles, 
also in staple two or three-hutton Sacks, In all 
the new Spring shades, blue serge, black and 
white checks, tan. brown, gray, and novelties, 
at $10. 912. and |15. 

Our special Graduation Suit, Globe blue 
serge, 16 oz. silk lined, hand-tailored through- 
out. special Yale style, at $20. 

'Always at your scrTice. ' 

'The store that caters to young men. ' 


Buying specifications — almost— so technical were the 
phrases. A week passed ))y and no results were forth- 
coming. Then tile writer did the straightforward, ob- 
vious thing. A boy clerk who had recently quit school 
to come to his store w'as sent out to a.sk his cliunis why 
that letter did not sell them graduation clothes. 

“Because,” w'as one senior s frank answer, “letters 
of that sort came from fifteen stores and I didn’t read 
more tlian one or two of them.” 

The dealer had failexl to make the point of contact 
simply because he did not take the time to get the cus- 
tomer’s viewiwint. Had he sat at his desk for ten min- 
utes before dictating that letter and tried to put him- 
self in the place of tho.se graduating lads, he would have 
seen their mails heavy’ with dealei's’ appt als for trade. 
No up-to-date dealer w’ould let .so attractive a list of 
pnMpocts slip through his fingers without endeavoring 
to get some of the business. Realizing the prospects’ 
viewpoint, he could then have dictated a letter with dis- 
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tinctive force and original talking points. Seeing his 
mistake after the event this dealer then told his clerk to 
write to his former classmates in his own style. This is 
the actual letter built upon the enclosure of a man's 
handkerchief with the class pennant worked on it in 
silk: 


A second 
Idler ti'hich 
was successful 
In'cause it got 
the prospect's 
point of view. 


I am ancloalne a little aouvenir with the 
compllmenta of K liaaa 6c Son, and I taka this 
occaelon to tell you that I am now with this 
firm, and am piussing hard for their Interests. 

I'll appreciate any hualneaa you can awing 
my way, and I want to say right here that from 
what I know of this firm' a stock, you cannot 
find hatter goods anywhere, and nowhere do they 
treat patrons with more courtesy or liberality. 

You will no doubt want a graduating suit - 
and If you hare not already arranged lor It, 1 
would like to hare you see their special blue 
serge suits just In, bought for this special 
purpose. 

Drop in and see me any time. If only to say 
■Hello" - and look around. 


The letter was poii-sigiicd “Speck Wanner” and the 
t'ncluaure gave the envelope a ('hristnias feeling to the 
fingers. 

You may criticise this letter in many ways, but it dot's 
one necessary thing: it gets on a level with the pnispect 
and talks as a chum to a chum. It is nut surprising 
to know that this letter .sold goods to “every other” boy 
in that graduating clas.s. 

In the letter that goes from your store to your cus- 
tomer on a fa.shionable street or a rural route, no clever- 
ness, DO superlative, no teehnical phrase i.s as effective 
as plain, personal talk. But you will convince more 
readers if you ground your .statements on positive proof. 
Arrange to back up your arguments by making it easy 
for your prospect to test for him.self, and you convince 
the doubter while strengthening the belief of the simple- 
minded man. 
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Such a test was made by a progressive varnish com- 
pany in the process of popularizing their product 
through local store distribution. They advertised to 
send a sample free upon request. Simultaneously with 
the sample went their letter: 


Thank you for your reply to our advertlee- 

ment. 


Selling the 
artxde by a 
strong demon- 
straiion of its 
worth. 


Definite state- 
ments which 
the prospect 
ran pwe 
for himsdf. 

Straightfor- 
ward talk. 


Three wavs to 
order—iake 
your dunce. 


Te have aent you the eaople and it will 
reach you ehortly. If it does not arrive eoon 
let ue know and we will send you another. 

Cover one-half of the encloeed piece of 
black Japanned tin with our varnish and the 
other end with any varnish you choose. Mote the 
free flowing, easy working and quick drying 
qualities of our saaple and the hard porcelain- 
like surface obtained. 

Compare the drying qualities also. Our var- 
nish dries free of dust in two hours and hard 
over night. We use tin for this test because 
you can bend the tin and be sure of the elastic- 
ity of the varnish We use black Japan because 
a varnish turning white will show up more readi- 
ly over a black eurface These are two most 
severe teste. 

When your varnishes are dry, Immerse this 
piece of varnished tin in a glass of water. In 
leas than five days the other varnish will turn 
white no matter what it is It has lost its pro- 
tective qualities entirely. Ours will not turn 
white in five days, five weeks, nor five months. 
It never turns white - soaking does not even 
dim its lustre. 

We do not send out handsome panels finished 
with a good looking varnish. Anybody can pro- 
duce such a panel in a laboratory. This means 
nothing to you. If you want proof that the var- 
nish which you use will stand all tests - prove 
durable and waterproof, make the simple test we 
suggest. It will prove to you more clearly than 
any panel in the world that our product is best 
adapted for your use. 

'Phone your order to Main 3344, or 

Write your name on the slip enclosed and use 
the envelope enclosed for your convenience, or 

Call at our office, 336 Chestnut Street, for 
your supply. 


This letter puts a simple but conclusive test so close 
to the prospect’s hand that he is convinced in most 
cases without checking up. 
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Samples are very effective in offerings to women, be- 
cause the average housewife is more or 1(‘S8 expert in 
judging values by specimens. The confidence-getting 
power of a dry goods sample rubbed between tlie pros- 
pect’s thumb and first finger is an important factor in 
many sales campaigns. Pictures also may be made ef- 
fective. 

One clever jeweler in an Iowa city of 10,(K)0, for ex- 
ample, keeps in touch with lodm* and .society elections 
and follows his local prospects with eartls showing in 
hand.some embossed coloi*s the appropriati' badges, fobs 
and emblems which are now “in order.” C’orning to a 
man at the moment when he is most susc(‘i)1il>le. these 
cards stimulate his desire to jmrohase the (mihlem at 
once. The cost of tin* cards woidd frighttm most re- 
tailers, but it is insignificant when compared witli the 
sales they clase. 

Nor is the campaign ended wlu'ii the ])rosjieet makes 
his first purchase. From the lodge r«‘eords the jeweler 
learns his new eiistonier's birthday, and a fortnight 
before his next aniliver.'wiry sends this letter to his wife: 


Personal yd 
iartful, an a/>- 
mal like this 
has yrmed a 
business 
builder for a 
jewder. 


Suggesting 
action soon. 


Of couroo It Is unnecessary for us to realnd 
you that Ur. Henry’s birthdoy Is less then two 
weeks awey, but possibly you will be glad to 
know of oomsthinc that he would like very siuch. 

Wlion he bought that Odd rellows button last 
spring ho greatly adaired a fob which ho saw here. 
In fact he wanted to buy both the button and the 
fob. but tnougbt that was too ouch et that par- 
ticular time. How we sold that particular fob 
but ordered onother one Juot like It - the one 
«• have marked with a pencil on the enclosed 
card. The price Is flO, and from whet Hr Henry 
said I am sure you could not buy anything that 
mould please him so much. 

It will bo a pleaeurs to show you this fob 
If you will step into the store the first tlas 
you are down town. 


These lettei;:s are used discrimiiiately and seven in 
every ten result in sales. This jeweler virtually monopo- 
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lizes the watch and jewelry trade of his city. He at- 
tributes his success to his method of approaching pros- 
pects with an effective sample reproduction just when 
they are in the mood to buy. He makes his approach 
in a very personal way and yet so skilfully that custom- 
ers often thank him for helping them to select an appro- 
priate gift. 

Retailers in other lines likowis(‘ find their most ef- 
fective sales letter work to be that centered on known 


PLEASE SEND ME SAMPLES OP 
— AT ABOUT. 


FORM 1 1: Ease of reply to your proposition is one essential for the stuy 
'■essful foUouhup plan, A return post card lihe this simplifies the matter 
for the prospect 

prospects who will order in person or by telephone even 
oftener than by return postagi*. The particular situation 
gives to the copy that vitality which gets business. The 
sale of a vacant lot or transfer of a farm is all the tip 
an enterprising lumberman needs for a letter that gets 
in touch with the new owner and sells him material. 
The announcement of an approaching wedding enables 
a dealer in furniture and furnishings to center effect- 
ive advertising on the young people. A visit from 
Doctor Stork is an event of interest, not only to the 
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parents, but to the merchant who underst antis the needs 
of tlie baby and is prepared to supply them. 

A general merchant in southern Indiana— he has 
raised a large family and appreciates the reqnireimuits 
of an “arrival’' — as soon as he learns of a new haby 
writes, not to th<‘ father or mother, but to the baby. 
Father and mother gel hds of mail. A l>*tt('r to them 
might go unread, but a letter t<) the newi-omer is sure 
to be brought to the notice of nui’se, grandmas, aunties, 
cousins and all tlie neighbors. Uer<* is one i)f Ins letters; 


Getting at the 
parent through 
baby, the time- 
lineja of this 
letter is espe^ 
eiaUy effectite. 


Teaching 
baby the in~ 
iricaeies of 
civUizeid life. 


Curiosity 
bait and a 
'phone order 
"dincher". 


We are glsd to know thnt you arrlTed here 
eafely and feel euro you will i.ke your new hoaa 
and be rery glad you came to live In thla city 
rather than in Greenland cr in the Tljl lalande. 

You want to remind your father and mother 
that wa have a epeolol infante’ department and 
that the lady in oharye m’xkeo irjE>‘diai" Oellrar* 
lea en all artlclee you may need ;n a hurry. 

We try to keep our etock in this department 
very complete - flannel band* knitted wool 
veets, flannelette pinning eklrte. bishop ellpa. 
dreeuee, eacquee, wrappere, ehewlo, nltfht gowna, 
blbe, etockinge, booteet. crib end carr:age rov> 
era, hooda, ewoatera. rotoee - everything to keep 
you warm and comfortable. 

Then, tor, we have hot water bagi, botilee, 
bruahea and all kinds of prepared foodu, taloua 
powders and eoapa High cbalre, nuroery chalra. 
go-oarte. bugglea. cribs - all your wants now 
and later on can bo eupplied here. 

Tell mamma to bring you into the store when 
you are able to travel le've got something for 
you when you come in. And don’t forget our 
•pecia! delivery of "burry" orders. 


The letters are not stereotyped forms and are made 
just as intimate and personal as possible without over- 
doing it 

The letter scries you aim at a prospect has as its first 
object a trial order. Once you have brought in the 
first sale, service will determine the “come-back" — qual- 
ity of merchandise, fairness of price and promptness in 
■hipping will hold the trade. Keeping a record of the 
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sales campaign and making certain of good service are, 
therefore, essentials. 

One successful ready-to-wear concern sends a return 
post curd (Form II) with its first sales letter, so that the 
WOTniin ])rospcct can designate whatever diy goods sam- 
ples she desires. An order blank comes with the samples. 
At the same time a file card (Form III) is made, giving 


NAME NO. 

ADDRESS 

SAMPLES 

SENT 

INQUIRY j INQUIRY 
ntCeiVE0!<^NSWERED 

OflOEO 

RECEIVED 

rtA-.OUNT 
OF ORDER 

REMARKS. 












































FORM III' Thh protjurt ainl roiihum .'ipnccn for the name and addrc”! 
of the inquirer, (he nature of the the htud of reply gent and the ri- 

suhinij OKiers rccetud 


the prospect s name and address and the nature of her 
request. The.se cards jirovide a complete record of all 
business transacted by mail. The letters are filed alpha- 
betically by towns and under each town, alphabetically 
by customers. These files are subject to follow-up based 
on novelties, seasonal selling and special bargains. 

In the case of special sales, an announcement is sent 
out long enough in advance so that customers can get 
samples, make inquiries and then place their orders. 
These orders are filed as received and are filled in rota- 
tion. A time limit feature is used to spur on the pur- 
chaser. From time to time confidence-getting campaigns 
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are put on to strengthen the concern's hold on its trade. 
This follow-np is sometimes a series of voluntary testi- 
monials from pleased customers or a letter emphasizing 
the concern’s guarantee, while paragraphs are always 
thrown in describing the concern’s largt? assortments, 
original styles, cornet lines and good prices. 

To make the customer not only u frieiui but an active 
testimonial for new business is the problem in handling 
an order. A St, l..ouis ston‘ operating a mail order de- 
partment immediately acknowledges all mail orders, 
underlines the fact that it pays freight or «‘xpresa 
charges within a radius of two liiimlred miles on pur- 
chases amounting to five dollars and .suggests pooling 
orders by two relatives or neighbors in ordir to reach 
the five-dollar minimum. The order filling mutine is 
simple and efTcctive. The remittance is entered on iMtrm 
IV and tumed ovit to one of tlu* store ’.s shoppers. < Su- 
ing from counter to eoiuiter. this shopjxT buys as for 
himstdf, and through his tact in lo(»king after the inter- 
ests of his suburban trade. I'stablishes a porsoual bond 
lietween the firm and its postage-stamp eu''toini‘rs. 

As soon as an order is tilted the goods are S'Mit to the 
transfer desk of the mail order department to be packed, 
labeled and shipped. The importance of prnm[)tm-sN is 
recognized and whenevtT possible orders are shiiiped the 
day received. It is an inflexible rule that no claim or 
statement shall be made in the mail order advertising 
which cannot be carried out to the letter, and every 
price advantage is given to the customer by post If 
an order comes for goods that chance to be on sale at a 
special price, it is filled at the reduced figure. The in- 
terest of the customer is paramount. The wisdom of this 
policy is shown by the growth of the department’s cus- 
tomers from one hundred and twelve to nearly three 
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thousand in eighteen months. The department head at- 
tributes his success to a systematic follow-up campaign, 
which keeps the department and its goods before the 
public; the guarantee of absolute satisfaction; blanks 
that make buying by mail easy; promptness in filling 



FORM IV: When an order is rerrirrd, the amnimf remitted is filled in on 
this toucher form and given to a mail order clerk, uho "shops” from counter 
to counter for his distant customer 


orders, and his strict policy of looking after the inter- 
ests of the customer. 

The parcel post has made it easier for small and local 
stores as well as metropolitan houses to bring mail sales 
to their counters. It olfered an Illinois shoe dealer the 
opportunity to increase receipts from his annual sale 
twenty per cent. For ten years his “after inventory 
sale,” designed to clean out odd sizes and old styles pre- 
paratory to spring business, had been successful. Dur- 
ing the bargain days, however, the crush in the store 
was such and the task of fitting from depleted stocks 
60 tedious, that customers whose pocket-books warranted 
them in so doing stayed away. 

Knowing this, the shoe dealer felt that he was not 
binding his best trade to his store with the bond of 
maximum service. Before sending his sale copy to the 
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newspaper, therefore, he went over his b(M>ks, checked 
with blue pencil his best charge customers and sent a 
form letter to each, offering them their choice of the 
cut price goods at sale prices before the sale oja'iied. 

“Telephone mo your need in sIkh's. I have your sizt\ 
Let Uncle Sam do the rest/’ his letter led otT. lie 
called attention to the crowds at previous sales and 



*»howed how, by parcel post, any regular customer could, 
without loss of time, secure shoes on api)roval in advance 
of the regular sale days. Specimen bargains were men- 
tioned. A snap-shot of crowds seeking aflmittance to 
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the store during the last annual sale was tipped on at 
the top of the notehead as visible evidence of the disad- 
vantage the new scheme met. 

Dull January in a Long Island grocery compared fa- 
vorably with the busy holiday months, because its pro- 
prietor also was building a regular mail order trade in 
guaranteed fresh farm produce among New York people 
who spend the summer in his vicinity. Before the par- 
cel post was established he had shipped to a dozen or 
more of these, butter, eggs and dressed poultry by ex- 
press. With the coming of the cheaper transportation 
by mail, he widened his circle of customers with a series 
of personal letters to acquaintances of previous sum- 
mers who knew his f»olicy. 

Parcel post and t('lephone gave the local dealer mail 
order advantages which are being used by shrewd re- 
tailers to offset the big sidection of city houses, capitalize 
the sf)are minutes of .store help and tie trade to the home 
market with the bond of personal friendship. These 
elements — (1) up-to-date, personal mailing lists; (2) 
homely, conlidence-getting letters; (d) timely follow-ups 
with news value, and (4) good ser\-ice. are the keys to 
millions brought in annually by the striped mail bags. 




rpHAT tmter does jnost u'ho gii>es his reader the mott 
^ knotdedge and takes from, him the least time. 

— C. C. Colton 
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Bv Whoi-K r Satiimotis 


I NDIANS and Dutchmen made Ni'W Y»irk’s {‘ipst im- 
portant sale — a tranwiction m soim' tan| 7 il>l<* poKsos- 
Bions which they happened to have haraly ; Manhattan 
Island and poods from Holland. \Vhere thrv st4>.Kl men 
are now SHllinp — even thnmph the inaiN—audits, ai)- 
praisaLs, supei-intendenee and other intanirihle vrviee 
at lipurc'S for ^\lnell the retl men would pladly iia\e sold 
out the Atlaiiiie Coast. Jtul for the in1anpii)Ie ^ rviees 
they would not liav(‘ Lnven a s(|uare in<'h of soil. 

The complex demands of modern distnhutKm had not 
then established the need for intangible ,servi'-.-.v -the 
use of brains. I^'ter Minuit mipht haw demonstrated 
that his brains could plan th«* prolitable markelinp of 
furs in Amsterdam and trathnl tin* sollinp ser^ieo for 
the Indian’s land. PTrst of all, it vvould have lioeii nee- 
e&sary for him to show the Indians lliat they needod to 
sell their furs in .Amsterdam. Then they would have 
demanded unusual jiroof of his ability, trustworthiness 
and experience. 

People ask today, before they buy the use of skill and 
brains^ that you awaken their confidence on thesi- saiiie 
three points. They are no more able than the Indians 
to compare, handle and inspect your brains. Oood.s — 
the tangible products of bands working for brains— 
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they can pick up, look over and decide upon. But before 
a merchant pays an expert on store customer circulation 
one hundred dollars a day for advice, he makes sure his 
aisles are congested — ^that he needs help — and that the 
counselor’s brains are able, trustworthy and experienced. 

When you offer sendee through the mails you plan to 
arouse even greaUT confidence', because the prospect can 
not come face to face with you. At a distance, with the 
help of a red stamp, you have to uncover a need and 
then demonstrate that your abilities or brains are worth 
paying to satisfy it. You ask the respect w'hich the 
specialist receives from the hopeful patient who has 
never seen him before the eonsultation hour. 

Businesses which Kiiecessfully go to market by mail 
wdlli brains for liire— advertising services, auditing com- 
panies, analytical chemical laboratories, engineering of- 
fice's, <u’ appraising and surveying organizations — phrase 
their letters to search out a need, then build confidence. 
They demonstrate training, prove reliability and evince 
capacity. They strive doubly hard to touch the imagi- 
nation, for their tangible offerings cannot be physically 
compared and inspected. 

The head of a finii of busy New York auditors uses 
these three paragraphs to point a need, a want out of 
the ordinary, to the client: 


First para- 
graphs of a 
iterricf-srU- 
ing liUn, that 
point out the 
need for the 
stTviee offered. 


Poeslbly you are like Oeorea Heburn - a 
friend 1 admire a lot - who said to me tha other 
day: "Prank. I don't need your audit of my books 
or your examination of the systems In my factory - 
nothlns Is taraled and the boys are all honest, 
etery one of them*. 

Heburn is one of many buelnese men who look 
on an audit of their accounts or an export sx- 
aainatlon of their methods as purely a way to 
detect dishonesty or unrarsl incoapstsnt sa- 
ploysss froa tansies. 
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Backing up 
the main point 
with experi- 
enre. 


X •hovel Ooorc* hie Blatako - I ■•11 to Ma, 
"Thtt'a no ronaon. oil mb, for not uslnc ajp ••■*▼> 
leoi. If you vore to talk to ay ellonta, aoat 
of than voull tall you tba traataat profit froa 
ny work coaaa fron an antlraly llffarant Itrac- 
tion - leaks lorata.* 


Tile need pointed, tlie nudilor adds two m.tre para- 
irraphs, one from his conversation with his fn<‘nd, which 
n'aehes for confidence, and oiio to iret nmnodiat;' action: 


closing para- 
graphs in the 
sumr It'tUr 
that give proof 
and (1 clincher 
for action now. 


■You know I ’re hal oror t«n ysira c-r broal. 
practical exparionco c u.iaoot every lino 

of bualnoBB Thoroforo. I hu noJo to ra*-:!! at 
once unneceaeary lonke that In tiro (?riw up In 
ayery oreanisat ion - in ii;lto of c-Jspo’.ent ao- 
ployeea " 

Hall the en'-loaofi ncpolnfsonl rani today anl 
lat’a have a cunvrre'it l on tf o ir cirn - there will 
be no cbl 1 gat 1 on to r ! i e ro r -.pno': t rd wl t h It anl 
1 can Dhow you ntw it l.t.a toon wtrin wnile 


The auditor finds that tlu“e i»ar<i;^'raphs uf (‘very-day 
conversation pet under tlic prospect’s skin — attract his 
atl'Mition by their unusual style, whicli is. liowcver, not 
iinconventioiial enonpli to detniet from the dipnity of 
the st'n'ice. Once the argument with his friend Hebum 
has awakened interest, the carefully planned elTorts to 
! imiie out a nml and sic.'pest reliability have a fipht- 
inp chance to get a job for his brains, lie ii.s(*s this 
second, specific letter of five paraprajths to show' in de- 
tail exactly how his brains can work out reports and 
charts which will fit the pros[n‘< t’s wants — the wants 
throwm into relief by the tii-st l“tter: 


The eecond 
letter goes 
mart into 
details about 
the service 
offered. 


You have lookal at a ahaat of paper ao lout 
that the rla^ake-i cvi It finally aaeaed all ri(ht • 
lota of tloes. %• all have. 

He (•«t the aana etealy view of our hual- 
neas. until the frlanl who quickly klaneaa 
over our "h ,u’ ler can put hie Index finger on 
tl.JTi.lere V...C-I wo ;.aT3 been ataring In tha faa* 
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they can pick up, look over and decide upon. But before 
a merchant pays an expert on store customer circulation 
one hundred dollars a day for advice, he makes sure his 
aisle.^ are congested — ^that he needs help — and that the 
counselor’s brains are able, trustworthy and experienced. 

When you offer service through the mails you plan to 
arouse even greater confidence, because the prospect can 
not come face to face with you. At a distance, with the 
help of a red stamp, you have to uncover a need and 
then demonstrate that your abilities or brains are worth 
paying to satisfy it. You ask the respect which the 
specialist receives from the hopeful patient who has 
never seen him before the consultation hour. 

Businesses which successfully go to market by mail 
with brains for hire —advertising services, auditing com- 
panies, analytical chemical laboratories, engineering of- 
fices, or appraising and surveying organizations — ^phrase 
their letters to search out a need, then build confidence. 
They demonstrate training, prove reliability and evince 
capacity. They strive doubly hard to touch the imagi- 
nation, for their tangible offerings cannot be physically 
compared and inspected. 

The head of a firm of busy New York auditors uses 
these three paragraphs to point a need, a want out of 
the ordinary, to the client: 


First para- 
graphs of a 
service-sell- 
ing letter, that 
point out the 
need for the 
service offered. 


Fos8l1>ly you are like George Heburn - a 
friend 1 admire a lot - who eald to me the other 
day: "Frank, I don't need your audit of my books 
or your examination of the systems In my factory - 
nothing Is tangled and the boys are all honest • 
every one of them". 

Heburn is one of many business men who look 
on an audit of their accounts or an expert ex- 
amination of their methods as purely a wa7 to 
detect dishonesty or unravel incompetent em- 
ployees from tangles. 
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Backing up 
the main poirU 
idth experi- 
ence. 


I allowed George hie nlatalce - I said to his, 
"That's no reason, old man, for not using my s err* 
loss. If you were to talk to my ollents, most 
of them would tell you the greatest profit from 
my work comes from an entirely different direc- 
tion - leaks located . 


The need pointed, the auditor adds two more para- 
graphs, one from his conversation with his friend, which 
roaches for confidence, and one to get immediate action : 


Closing para- 
graphs in the 
same letter 
that give proof 
and a clincher 
for action now. 


•You know I’ve had over ten years of hroad, 
practical experience covering aimoot every line 
of huslnesB. Therefore, I am able to catch at 
once unnecessary leaks that in time grow up in 
every organization - in spite of campetent em- 
ployees. " 

Mall the enclosed appointment card today and 
let’s have a conversation of our own - there will 
he no ohllgation to hire me connected with it and 
I can show you Low it has teen worth while. 


The auditor finds that these paragraphs of every-day 
conversation get under the prospect’s skin — attract his 
attention by their unusual style, which is, however, not 
unconventional enough to detract from the dignity of 
the service. Once the argument with his friend Hebum 
has awakened interest, the carefully planned efforts to 
single out a need and suggest reliability have a fight- 
ing chance to get a job for his brains. He uses this 
second, specific letter of five paragraphs to show in de- 
tail exactly how his brains can v»'nrk out reports and 
charts which will fit the prospect’s wants — the wants 
thrown into relief by the first letter : 


The second 
letter goes 
more into 
details about 
the service 
offered. 


You have looked at a sheet of paper so 
that the mistaken on It finally seemed all rignt - 
lots of times. We all have. 

We east the sane steady view of our busi- 
ness, until the friend who qulokly glanoaa 
over our ehoulder can put his index finger on 
blunders vhicu we have been staring in ttti raow 
for ytj\' E. 
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Hard-JhilUng 
toorde that 
reach definite 
neede. 


Els frssh and dislntsrssted angle on jrour 
affairs Is also mine. But I am also - whloh he 
may not be > trained to find short outs, to plan 
money-saTlng systems and to out down oosts and 
expenses. 

This good old-fashioned fact Is the "why” 
back of your need for clear, concise reports. 

Hot only will It actually certify to you the 
present financial condition of your buBlness - 
valuable in court - but. In addition, it will 
give you a clear, eomprehenaive analysie of your 
routine by an unprejudiced expert. 

You can not expect to follow all the details - 
but you should by all means let me focus them for 
you. That's my business. Fill out the enclosed 
appointment card now, and let’s talk it over. 


Brains trained to give advertising service are suc- 
cessfully marketed when backed by this plan for un- 
covering the need of more sales, and then gaining confi- 
dence by the demonstration of technical training and 
results in the past. A New York service touches a 
need in this way; the man who wrote the letter finds 
that the dash between paragraphs keeps the prospect 
reading — helps to carry attention over to the next point : 


First letter of 
a series which 
sold advertis- 
ing service. 


The rule 
drawn from 
the incident. 


A million belts ordered and no machines on 
the factory floor capable of making a million of 
the elastic Inserts which really made the sales 
at a cost of |C5,000 for advertising - 

That's the story back of a last year's adver- 
tising campaign which fell flat. The selling 
feature - the bit of elastic in cloth belts that 
matched the suits - was there; the |S5,000 had 
been spent for good and all - but the production 
requirements had not been met - 

. Advertising campaigns are many sided - mar- 
kets, packages, distribution channels, factory 
capacities, columns of copy, mediums - all must 
be fitted into a campaign-mosaic - 

You need to have all sides of your campaign 
In balance: need to have your money guarded In 
the spending. 

It is our business to give this service and 
supply this need. We are trained for it, and we 
would not continue to have our shingle out today 
If we had not made good. 
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Then a second letter works to build confidence around 
this need. It tells of experience, of training, of dollars 
spent and brought home again : 


Second in the 
' scries, this 
letter gives 
specific facts 
and figures 
that prove the 
claims for the 
/. ind of service 
rendered. 


The ever -ready 
clincher 


Why can you trust ub to fill your noel for 
a well-halanood advertialng plan? 

Tha patient looks up the specialist's educa- 
tion. his cures, hia reputation. If satisfied 
he trusts his life to the specialist’s skill. ’ 

Let us satisfy you. 

Our education- For ten years our shinele 
has been out over the thoroughfare, but every 
other year in front of a larger shop The first 
year wo paid $250 in rent; today the landlord 
gets ♦ebOO a year from us. Bvery year of the ten 
has been one of education - and before that we had 
all trained in every-day business and made good. 

Our cures: Of complete campaigns we have 
planned 286 - all have been profitably successful. 

Our reputation- We have blocked out the 
spendin.? of $5, 286. 710. 85 to date for our clients 
- $25,782.15 the first year, and in amounts in- 
erea-iing each year, until last year's mark 
was 0692,742.18. 

Now we ask you to trust your campaign to us - 
specialists. The enclosed card, mailed today, 
will brang a representative to talk things over - 
it does not place you under any obligations. 


A prominent American businos.s consultant hires out 
his brains to men who want to satisfy nec^is he has lo- 
cated. He uses every-day human nature — an undeniable 
factor — to establish the want: 


A homely il- 
lustration and 
its moral for 
the prospect. 


Point your finger upward in a crowd. The 
crowd will look up. 

It’s human nature. 

Do, make, market or say thousands of othsr 
things. If you’ve hit upon human nature, the 
crowds will do almost the seuae thing each time 
under the same conditions. 

What of it? 

Simply this - that the careful, construotlTS 
business men who have buildod huge sales by in- 
fluencing the public, base much of their sucoess 
upon knowledge of human nature. Whether It be 
Xngllsh, French, German, American or last Indian 
human nature doesn't matter a great deal. 
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Towshing the 
eore spot. 

The natural 
remedy. 


sine out of ten Snslleh or Anerlean bueineee 
men Tlolate rules eonsldered vital to reachlnc 
the Intansihle pay streak in human nature. 

You can use the advloe of a husiness-huildlnff 
speolallst who has studied human nature In the 
open. In the psyohologleal laboratory and on the 
factory floor. 1*ts elven my life to Just such 
specialization. You can get all those years out 
of my life at the price of one of the months. 

The enclosed card, mailed today, will bring 
me to you to talk over and look out bigger possi- 
bllltles In your business - but it will not 
obligate you to hire me. 


By parallel methods keyed to center on an unrecog- 
nized need and then play the ability to serve, others who 
have technical skill, science and genius for sale now get 
work; appraisers, analytical chemists owning labora- 
tories, engineers, decorators, plumbers, architects, con- 
tractors. They understand that their offerings, in- 
capable of being sampled, must be sold by establishing 
confidence — credit — in their ability to give value, and by 
touching the motives that make men buy. 

Suggestions, services, shopping helps, are frequently 
used to sell more goods. You market dresses to women, 
let us imagine. They move well enough, but at times 
you almost decide they do your trade more harm than 
good. A stout customer gets a dress with a circular 
stripe or a dark complexioned purchaser takes a fancy 
to red. They would not take advice from you kindly, 
so, if you can afford it, you hire a style expert who can 
help in the selling. She instructs clerks and tactfully 
explains to customers the colors which go well when 
worn together. This service is intangible — the results 
are apparent, but can not be sewn into a dress, nor dis- 
played under the price tag. 

Since customers are unable to handle and compare 
this service, must it, too, be marketed by awakening a 
need and next proving that you are qualified to gratify 
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it? No. Before you secured the service, you had placed 
the need. Customers are not knowingly charged for it, 
and after a “free trial,” will feel its attraction. 

But will the customers see and appreciate your serv- 
ice at a price? It is doubtful. Therefore, in selling 
goods with the added touch of service, wait until the at- 
traction is felt and then weave it into the advertising 
and sales letters you write. 

A successful Dallas druggist explains the features of 
professional service— technical stocks, motorcycle deliv- 
eries and doors open all night. — in his trade letters : 


Service fear 
tures furnish 
the trade-pulir 
ing talking 
points of this 
retail letter. 


Just rscelTsd, Doctor - 

SO packages of anti-menlngitls serum 30o. 

Because of the recent need, the local market 
’became temporarily exhausted. EoweTer, we got 
busy on the wire and we are now able to supply 
you, should occasion demand. 

We are open all night. Our motorcycle gets 
there quick. 

Telephone us your wants. 

Remember, we can supply you immediately with 
any serum or antitoxin you may need. Ve want you 
to make a oonvenienoe of us. 

Do you know that we haTe a complete line of 
Van Horn and Sawtell butures. Zmergenoy or 
otharwlBO. Catgut, silk, horsehair, silkworm 
gut, eto. The next emergency need you haTS. 
telephone ue and count the minutes. 


Even when he installed a convenience demanded by 
his growing business, the Texas druggist turned it to 
sales-getting uses in this letter: 


The “bu^y 
tignoT* given 
once or twice 
wiU lose etis- 
tamers — how 
onedruggist 
awidsw 
danger. 


To glTO you better telephone serTioe, our 
'phone number will hereafter be Main ®63 in place 
of Main 964. 

By taking the number Main 963 we are able to 
get three 'phones in one blend, 963-4-6, and our 
cuetomere will not bo given the "line buey" 
signal unless all three 'phones are busy. 

We will In this way be able to give you hat- 
ter serTlco. Telephone Marvin's, Main 963. 
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leItters that sell 


An observant middle western department store man- 
ager noticed his woman detective time and again direct- 
ing purchasers, and when requested, even assisting in 
the selection of goods. Her value as a protective agent 
was not diminished by this voluntary cooperation with 
shoppers. The manager had discovered a service need, 
already felt by some of his purchasers. The want es- 
tablished, the ability to satisfy it handy, it only remained 
to notify his customers. He wrote to them : 


A little eervice 
such as this 
letter teUs 
about is sure 
to attract 
customers. 


I have noticed ouetomere aeklBS our Vies 
Valters to help them shop. 

They know that Hiss Valters understands our 
stock, follows fashions clossly, and handles 
color comhinatlons more than well. 

Also, being acdualnted with the details of 
the store routine, she can quickly solve many 
little difficulties to your advantage. 

Ve've known for a long time that Hiss Valters 
had these abilities. But we did not understand 
that you wanted to use them. Kow that you’ve 
shown that you do. you are welcome to her time. 

You can find her, or one of her assistants, 
on the second balcony. Better still, telephone 
her early in the day to expect you. 


Letters of this type, selling the intangible with the 
tangible, may not only explain the unseen touches which 
you have added to your goods, but can stir the imagina- 
tion of the prospect and urge immediate enjoyment of 
the advantage. A New England grocer found that his 
telephone orders required two new ’phones, making one 
for each clerk. He ordered them, then wrote to his cus- 
tomers : 


How one 
grocer takes 
advantage^ 
easy ordering 
l^tdephane. 


I have given Jack Henderson. Howard 8hep> 
burn and Henry Clzlk - my three salesmen > each 
a telephone and a table - 

You know the one of these three hustlers w^o 
usually handles your orders. Vhen it’s raining 
or you are in a hurry or you oan not come person- 
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Picturing the 
new conveni- 
ence in vivid 
word*. 


with. Tour call will then he 
1!; u * P®«*»onal order table, where you 

BtorV 

••• y®“*' ‘»'4»>re in thia 

way, ana early in the morning, your pereonal 
olerk oan go orer the fresh, break-o'-day of 
fruits and green etuffe for you. And Ife to euoh 
material advantage to both of you, that we know 
you will become good enough friends to trust 
each other absolutely in shopping. 

We would bo glad to have you try this new 
plan at once - make "next time" be today s order. 


The need of wives and sisters for a convenient method 
of selecting Christmas cigars outside the store opened 
the way to an Iowa dealer’s profitable service campaign. 
He bought a supply of attractive boxes and then wrote 
to a carefully selected list of women ; 


A timely letter 
of the order- 
bringing kind. 


Cloee coopera- 
tion promised. 


Another of your needs has been cured for - 

You hesitate to select cigars in a crowded 
store, whore your inexperience may embarrass you. 

Still you would like to give some cigars at 
Christmas time. 

We have established a oervice to fit your 
need - Just call Main 3298 and tell us what cigars 
your husband smokes and what price you wish to 
pay. We will deliver the cigars to your door, in 
an attractive box the like of which cigars have 
never seen until this Christmas. 

The bill will bo sent, as customary, on the 
first of the month. 

If you do not know what brand husband smokes, 
and hesitate to "give it away" by asking. Just 
tell US his business address - we feel very sure 
that we oan find out and he not guess. 

We should know at once if we are to give 
Santa Claus liberal warning - Main 3298. 


Public utility companies frequently add extra touches 
of convenience to their service, in order to increase satis- 
faction and purchases among customers. One gas com- 
pany keeps a list of purchases of real estate improved 
with its equipment and writes to the new owners sug- 
gesting a free inspection of the gas installation . Though 
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only two per cent of these letters pull replies, the gas 
company rightly feels that its thoughtful oifer favorably 
impresses the customer. The correspondent for the gas 
company uses these paragraphs ; 


Lit&e services 
offered in a 
timely and 
tactful way 
are often pro- 
ductive of big, 
though in- 
direct results. 


We understand that you have recently pur- 
chased the property at 2729 Thomas Street. 

Ve Bugsect this as an opportune time to have 
the gas Installation thoroughly inspected. We 
are extremely desirous that all our patrons’ 
gas-hurning equipment he kept in condition to 
give absolute satisfaction. 

To this end ve will be glad to send a special 
representative to look over your appliances with 
the object of increasing their efficiency. If 
they are not in perfect working order, he will 
see that they are adjusted and regulated by an 
expert at our expense, and will advise you as to 
any repairs conoidered necessary. 

This representative will also be qualified 
to Inform you as to the features and possibili- 
ties of the latest improvements in ranges, auto- 
matic water heaters, laundry stoves, clothes 
dryers, ironing machines, dish washers and the 
newest things in the line of mantle lights and 
burners. Many of these improvements are truly 
remarkable time and labor saving inventions. 

We offer you the service of such an expert 
without cost to you and will send him on the 
date most convenient. You can drop us a line any 
time on the enclosed card. 


A Mohawk Valley garage has a special vulcanizing 
process for repairing inners. The owner believes in the 
method and considers he gives automobilists valuable 
assistance by supplying it. Prospects can not be ex- 
pected to take for granted the dealer's ideas about his 
goods. The prospect can n it even be depended upon to 
know a bargain, to buy services which he needs from 
your office at half the price asked dpwn the hall for the 
same value. You must show him that you offer good 
value, and that when you say “bargain," bargains are 
to be had. It is a case of educating the prospect and 
getting acquainted with him. To secure such a hold on 
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trade and sell his service, the garage man adds an offer 
to test tubes, and writes: 


Tire troubles 
gives this corn- 
pany the op- 
portunity for 
a trade-ring- 
ing service 
letter. 


stop at the garage the next time you go by 
and let us test out your spare tubes. It won't 
cost you anything and It will save you that con- 
tinual worry as to whether or not a tube will 
stand up whan you get it into the shoe. 

Then also it will give you an opportunity to 
Icnow about your tubes before you start on the 
next long trip and prevent changing the same 
tire two or three times on the road. 

If you can not stop at our garage, mail the 
enclosed card and we will send for the tubes. 
Acting in time today may save a blow-out tomorrow. 


Cleaners and dyers also add to the value of their 
services by offering to satisfy little needs which they 
have discovered bother customers. They, too, center 
their letters on a strong description of the means by 
which they satisfy these wants connected with the larger 
need they are in business to handle. A New York clean- 
ing firm sends out this letter over the secretary’s signa- 
ture: 


A bright, 
friendly open- 
ing, franldy 
in the line of 
business. 


Six services 
that make this 
business dis- 
tinctive from 
every o^. 


Six opportunities at once is an unusual bit 
of good fortune, you'll say. Therefore, I gladly 
write to you of the six chances you have to uee 
services which we buy and give to our customers. 

Yes, there’s a string to them - we hope by 
them to get mors business. But, since we do 
money-value business they mean dollars In your 
pocket. 

Jlrst of the six: ws put new fringes on 
your rugs. 

Second: wo Invisibly patch, when neoeseary, 
what ws clean. 

Third: we have somebody on hand to take 
night oalls. 

?ourth: your things are Insured while with us. 

rifth: we are ready to make yearly contracts. 

Sixth: we secure distilled water for our 
cleaning process - a process that re- 
novates. 

As I said, these six opportunities are yours 
for the asking - and wa would like to have you 
ask us at onoe. 
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A large elevator company writes from a middle west- 
ern branch: 


Telling of a 
little conven- 
ience that will 
mean cus- 
tomers. 


We hare purchased an automohlle truck which 
is at your serTice nights and holidaye - alec eyery 
working day, of course. 

It will bring repair parts to you in any 
time of need. 


To use this service which we are glad to 
give, telephone at any hour Bxeter 4298. 


Insurance agents, realizing that they now practically 
sell from a footing of equality, often plan to win sales 
through intangible services. They offer to fit policies 
to your individual situation and watch your interests. 
The general agent for one of the “big line’’ companies 
writes : 


Frank ac- 
knowledgment 
of value of 
other policies. 


Quality of 
service is the 
one point of 
distinction. 


Hy insurance Is eQual to any on the market « 
of that I cus proud. 

Brankly and cheerfully I admit other poli- 
cies are written as good as mine. 

Therefore, I must offer you something out of 
the ordinary, something the other fellow does not 
offer, if I am Justly to claim your money. 

I supply this offer through service - through 
the experience and follow-up that makes you per- 
manently safe with no bother on your part - in- 
tangible service. 1 have an elaborate system 
for watching your policy and keeping it in force. 
I stand always ready to help you pay the promlumo, 
if necessary. You can feel that I am under an 
obligation to guard your interests. 

I have studied, worked for. sold and loved 
insurance for twenty-five years. What I have 
learned I place at your service when it comes to 
selecting a policy to fit your needs. There are 
hundreds of plans from which to select, and I know 
1 can be of help in the choosing. 

These are the reasons behind my asking you 
to let me sell you insurance as good as the market 
can offer. It’s a hew departure in selling that 
which I live to sell - there’s a long, interest- 
ing story back of it - I am telephoning for a 
fifteen minute appointment to talk about it. 
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Printers in every state offer a service that is difficult 
to sample, and therefore minister to convenience, assume 
responsibility, win the confidence of their trade. A 
Chicago printer handles catalogs from the writing to the 
mailing, relieving the purchaser of all details. Service 
letters such as this are a part of his advertising cam- 
paign: 


Caialog-mak- 
ing ia a 
burden, eape- 
ciaUy in the 
emaU concern 
— the service 


this printer 
offers is very 
valuable. 


A business- 
like close. 


I have brains you ar« welcome to uee, and I 
want you to know about them. 

They belong to a trained man who knows how 
to make catalogs - I only hire them and then 
gladly offer them to you. 

This man knows where and how to buy catalog 
material cheaply. He can edit. He understands 
the economical planning of cuts, the layout of 
snappy sales pages. 

Els brains are of a type difficult to hire. 
They would cost you around two hundred dollars if 
you were to hire them Individually , long enough 
to get out a catalog. 

Since I hired them, you are welcome to use 
them freely when getting out a'.y catalog you have 
me publish. 

You are also welcome to use them, without 
obligation, to advise you about your present 
catalogs - telephone Mr. George Hawkins, at my 
plant, to call at his earliest convenience. 


Service is being called upon to help sell many prod- 
ucts. Piano companies offer free tuning for a period, 
storage companies point out that they have heated rooms 
and plenty of light ; the trunk man wants to keep your 
traveling kit sound ; and the optician will put your pre- 
scription on record. 

People gladly pay for brains, skill or taste — may even 
prefer one store to another and also pay extra for the 
convenience — if they feel the want and are confident 
that you deliver what you offer, rather than to skimp on 
your contract, because it is out of reach of pure food 
and weights or measures tests. Proofs of unusual value 
and quality are therefore the meat of the service-selling 
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letter. Make your reader see in his mind what you can- 
not sample for his eyes or fingers — insure him of satis- 
faction — tie yourself in your own contract — assume the 
full burden of proof. 

Your goods may be carried by a dozen other dealers 
in your town or neighborhood. Others may sell as 
cheaply, or even more cheaply. But the quality of dis- 
tinctive service which you can offer and play up in 
ybur letters will bring customers to your store, not- 
withstanding. 


cJJ 


^HE mailing list of customers is one of the most valuable 
^ assets a retail house can have. The retailer in sending 
letters to these persons is assured of a hearing andresvltStfor 
his customers are his friends. They know what he has to 
offer and have confidence in him. Ther^ore the retailer get^ 
ting up any kind of a sales-letter campaign should aim to 
reach his customers firsts his prospective customers second. 


— Donald L. Kinney 



HOW TO ATTRACT BANK 
BUSINESS 

By George O. Smith 

W HEN a bank starts out to ji^et new business by 
letter it must adapt its methods of solicitation to 
the classes of depositors it wants to convince. Its cam- 
paign will be required to interest people as widely 
separated as the owner of a savings account and the com- 
mercial depositor. Their objects and requirements are 
in no way similar. 

The savings depositor wants a safe depository for his 
surplus wages — an investment that will pay a fair rate 
of interest at the least possible risk to his capital. He 
is not interested as to whether the bank is a willing go- 
between in business transactions or not. His chief con- 
cern is the rate of interest that it pays, its method of 
compounding it and its facilities for making deposits 
and withdrawals. 

On the other hand, the business man regards a bank, 
first, as a place where his funds will be properly taken 
care of, secondly, as a medium through which to handle 
all his transactions without the necessity of using cash, 
and, thirdly, as a competent source of advice^nrid a prac- 
tical aid in swinging important deals — deals that, with- 
out the aid of an influential financier he would be 
nearly, if not wholly, unable to consummate. 

This necessary distinction between the two different 
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classes of depositors and the importance of ^ding the 
business-getting letter campaign accordingly were recog- 
nized by a southern banking concern that recently made 
a successful effort to attract new depositors. This bank, 
which solicited both savings and commercial accounts, 
was carrying on a pretentious advertising campaign. 
But the results were far from gratifying and did not 
justify the publicity expenditure. Finally a meeting of 
officials was called for the purpose of analyzing the ad- 
vertising and discovering, if possible, the reason for its 
failure. Several of the officials were convinced that the 
appeal was too general — that it aimed at neither the 
savings nor commercial depositors, but tried to attract 
both elements with the same general arguments, citing 
bald statements of capital and surplus, growth of busi- 
ness and other details which are generally little under- 
stood by the layman and of little interest to him. 

M ethods employed hy different hanks which have 
swcesffuUy used the mails to circularize lists of 
prospects and increase the number of depositors. 

An entire change in the campaign resulted. Two 
separate lists of “prospects” were compiled; one was a 
list of business men who would be likely to require a 
checking account, the other a list of workingmen, clerks 
and other employees who might be open to arguments 
about savings accounts. To each list a suitable letter 
was sent, enumerating the various advantages offered 
by the bank to that particular class of depositors. 

An attractive booklet went with every letter. That 
to savings prospects contained educational talks on the 
value of a savings account; described how such a fund 
provides means for meeting periods of disaster or unem- 
ployment, and emphasized the feeling of self-confidence 
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that it gives the depositor. There were also a few items 
of general interest and current topics. 

This circularizing plan soon began to produce results. 
New accounts, both cheeking and savings, were opened 
daily. And the next comptroller’s statement showed an 
increase in deposits of nearly forty per cent. 

Another bank, which solicited savings accounts only, 
found that many people hesitate to open an account, 
because they believe the proceeding involves much red 
tape. The bank adopted a successful plan for removing 
this delusion. It first sent out a letter which contained 
an educational talk on the desirability of a savings ac- 
count, and incidentally described the bank’s facilities for 
handling deposits expeditiously, its rate of interest and 
other desirable features. 

A week later this letter was followed with one which 
further exploited the advantages of a savings account. 
Enclosed with it was a numbered pass book which 
closely imitated the bank’s regular pass books. The 
prospect’s name was placed on the cover and also on the 
inside, as if the account were already opened. The last 
paragraph of the letter explained how the recipient 
could return this sample pass book with his first deposit 
and open an account without any red tape. When an 
imitation pass book was turned in, a regular pass book, 
bearing the proper number and entry date, was issm^d 
and delivered to the depositor. 

A western savings bank removed this feeling that 
opening an account is a formidable affair by enclosing 
in a letter a metal disc bearing its name and advertise- 
ment, and explaining that it would be accepted as a first 
deposit of fifty cents. Both banks found that these 
simple plans for attracting backward depositors worked 
to advantage and that the new business obtained more 
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than justified the circularizing expense. 

An eastern savings bank increased its deposits by 
means of a series of monthly postal cards that featured 
the special advantage of four per cent interest com- 
pounded semi-annually. The cards were printed in 
colors and carried short messages strong in personal in- 
terest — brief educational talks, describing the savings 
account as a preparation for prosperity and a fortifica- 
tion against periods of business inactivity, sickness and 
death. 

Short and lively sentences which always carried a 
selling idea were used. One of the cards opened with 
this sentence: “Tiny streams, when dammed, have 
power to turn great wheels. Just so the little sums of 
money you spend on trifles, would, if held in check by 
■a savings account, give you the power to seize some big 
opportunity. ’ ’ 

The bank’s strong argument in favor of opening an 
account on its books was exploited in the closing sentence 
of each message: “You receive four per cent interest 
compounded semi-annually on your savings. Make a 
deposit today.” 

One bank has materially increased the number of its 
depositors by appealing to prospects through the owners 
of its stock. A letter was sent to them requesting the 
names of friends who were prospective depositors. The 
stockholders realized that the larger the bank’s volume 
of business, the greater would be their dividends. There- 
fore, they took pains to send in live names. 

By this means an excellent list was secured, which the 
bank circularized. The letters enumerated the advan- 
tages it otfered and the chance a savings account gives 
to take advantage of profitable investment opportunities. 
The fact that Mr. So-and-So had submitted his name 
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was given a prominent place in the letter— a personal 
touch that contributed much to its interest. In many 
cases the stockholders themselves wrote to the friends 
and acquaintances whose names they had submitted and 
assured them of the bank’s reliability. 

A bank in a maritime town has found it advantageous 
to spend a large appropriation circularizing seafaring 
men. Sailors, when they start on a voyage, usually de- 
sire some safe repository for their money. The bank 
advises, in its letters, the use of its safe deposit vaults 
at a moderate yearly charge. It also exploits the ad- 
vantages a seafaring man secures from starting a sav- 
ings account and leaving it to draw interest for him 
while he is away on a voyage. 

O RIGINALITY munt be the keynote of the banker* g 
appeal if he ia to stir prospects from their customary 
attitude of indifference and make them customers. 

A Milwaukee banker who is an unusually original 
thinker says: “It seems to me that the basic rule, to 
which few bank correspondents conform, is that of dif- 
ference. Look over a hundred average bank letters and 
you will see that most of them exhibit a sameness that is 
bound to kill efficiency. They betray their ‘ready- 
madeuess’ as much as did the ‘hand-me-down’ products 
of the clothier twenty years ago.” 

There’s a way to escape this sameness. Simply take 
advantage of the rule of difference— the rule that says : 
“Attract favorable attention to your proposition by 
stimulating the brain into new channels of thought. To 
do this arouse a set of emotions other than those usually 
excited.” 

There are hundreds of seemingly unimportant talking 
points that will furnish the required excitation to a 
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mind that will not give a parsing thought to the old ar- 
guments of “safety” or “interest on savings deposits.” 
So plan to talk up the human interest side of banking — 
the things that not only attract in the abstract, but 
which make a vivid appeal to the individual’s self in- 
terest as well. 

“The unusual advantages which spring from a bank 
account,” a southern banker relates, “are shown in the 
case of a young man who started in business here about 
six years ago, buying out a small haberdashery store. He 
had saved some two thousand dollars, a friend loaned 
another thousand and the bank willingly accommodated 
him with another. 

“The usual business man who borrows from a bank 
does not feel under any great obligations; it is simply 
a matter of business — and there it rests. But this haber- 
dasher became an inveterate consultant at our bank ; be- 
fore he bought a big bill of goods, before he’d run heavy 
advertising or take any step involving considerable ex- 
penditure, he’d get the advice of our cashier, who’s 
pretty close to all business conditions. He knew busi- 
ness, the goods, the trade and how to buy ; but he looked 
to the bank for financial guidance. Every day, at two- 
thirty, as regular as the clock, he could be seen at the 
rail outside the cashier’s desk, getting his .financial 
pointers. 

“His business moved like clockwork — ^better than that 
of a certain general store which owed a considerable ac- 
count here at the bank. When we began to get rumors 
that things were in a bad way at the big place, there 
was but one thing to do. That was to have the business 
reorganized, and we put the young haberdasher in 
charge of the big place in order to protect our debit. 

“Under our advice and counsel he reorganized the 
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store, protecting our paper, and started himself on the 
high road to fortune, something he never could have 
done had it not been for the by-product coming from his 
bank account.” 

This anecdote gives a talking point good for circular 
letter work. “Consult your banker,” is the keynote. 

The savings teller of a St. Louis banking institution 
gets into his letters the thought that a savings book 
showing a regular column of deposits is the best recom- 
mendation that any employer can have. As proof he 
gives this illustration : 

‘ ‘ A young man came in here regularly each week and 
deposited three dollars and fifty cents on his savings ac- 
count. He was a clerk in a cigar store, getting $15.00 a 
week. Wishing to better himself, he studied stenography 
and typewriting privately in what little time he had left 
after work. His employer failed and the young man had 
to hunt another job. 

“As it was a slack time and he had no experience in 
shorthand and typewriting, he had considerable difficulty 
in getting work, particularly as his only recommenda- 
tion was from his former employer — now bankrupt. 
Getting in touch with a position finally, and his 
prospective employer asking recommendations, the young 
man happened to think of his savings account. Out 
came his savings book, a splendid tribute to discipline 
and self-denial. The ‘testimonial’ was so unique and 
convincing that he was put to work at once. 

“This young man is one of our best depositors today. 
And you can well imagine that he keeps a good bit of 
his money in a savings account ‘for luck’ as he terms 
it.” 

Out in the suburbs of St. Paul is a small bank which 
does a large business on comparatively small capital. Be- 
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cause of the newness of the suburb and the great demand 
for money, this bank is known as an exceedingly careful 
lender. 

A young lady who was employed in an office up-town 
became interested in suburban lots and decided to build. 
She saved about thirteen hundred dollars, which was on 
time certificate deposit in her old home town, some 
hundred miles away. Seeing the opportunity for a bet- 
ter investment, she cashed her time certificate as the 
money was needed and put up a residence on a lot she 
had bought in the thriving suburb. But as frequently 
happens, the work cost considerably more than she had 
figured, and she found herself practically out of money 
with the house yet to be finished. 

Writing to her home bank for accommodation, she 
was surprised to get a line from the suburban bank near 
her property, stating that they would be glad to see her 
through on her venture. Her home bank had simply 
passed her financial reputation along. Knowing that 
she was really out of his territory, her old-time banker 
had “squared” her with the St. Paul bank, which was 
on the ground. 

Her experience is a talking point which is seldom or 
never featured in bank letters — that of the far-reaching 
effect on credit of a bank recommendation. The banker 
who will get these human interest points before his con- 
stituency, in the place of the old, hackneyed tabulations, 
will have solved his problem of bank advertising. 

A bank advertiser who is continuously on the watch 
for human interest material has used in a successful 
letter a description of the way in which a bank book 
helped one man to land a job. 

A corporation was looking about for a competent man- 
ager. The place was one difficult to fill and called for 
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an incumbent of good moral as well as business worth: 
Finally, the investigation seemed to point to one man. 
He was bright, exceedingly competent, and had a good 
reputation for trustworthiness. Just as he was about 
to be appointed, and in fact, while he was in conference 
with the directorate, one of the older men declared he 
had heard that the prospective manager, because of his 
extravagant family, was living ahead of his income. 

The young man sent for his bank book and that of his 
wife, who “ran the house,” and asked that he be judged 
on the records, not on hearsay. A careful investigation 
of these showed that he had lived and was living well 
within his income ; in fact the showing was so business- 
like that it greatly emphasized his managerial ability. 
His appointment was confirmed with a rush, 




SOLICITING hy letter, ae in per eon, pays dividends to tact. 
^ The direct, unqualified request, whatsoever its purpose 
may be, is not as effective as the subtle method of procedure. 
To get the consideration and concentration of the buyer, hts 
mind must be slowly, almost unconsciously, turned and led 
up to the main subject in question. 

— George L. Louia 
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SELLING BY MAIL TO 
FARMERS 

By Harrison McJohnston 


F irst, sell youreelf,” advised an experienced mail 
salesman. “Those three words ^p,rst sell your-- 
self* are the very essence of selling philosophy, both 
personal and mail. In so far as a salesman convinces 
himself that his proposition is irresistible, so far will it 
be possible for him to make it irresistible to others. He 
cannot inject into others more conlidimcc and enthusiasm 
than he himself possesses.” 

In order to make this first-selhyourself test, however, 
the salesman, especially the mail salesman working with 
farmers, must have ability to imagine himself as a 
typical prospect with all that prospect’s ignorance about, 
and lack of interest in, the goods or the service he sells. 
He must not only feel the prospect’s natural resistance 
to his proposition, but also the natural attractions it has 
for him and especially the particular points that will 
make the strongest appeal for acceptance. To thus put 
himself in the other man’s shoes for an accurate self- 
selling test requires a knowledge of the “other man.” 
Imagination alone is not sufBcient for the test. The 
writer must know every whim, like and dislike of his 
proi^ective customer. 

The man who followed this laconic first-sell-yourself 
rule was asked to handle the advertising of a budding 
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mail order house that sells exclusively to farmers. He 
accepted with an agreement that he should not report 
for work until two months later. He spent those two 
months as a common laborer on eight farms in several 
states. He w’as a city man, but he soon found out the 
farmer’s likes and dislikes, how he furnished his home 
and how he felt about ordering from the city by mail. 

P UT yourself in the other mans boots when you vrrits 
to hinit but never forget to inject a pleasing person^ 
ality of your own into every letter. 

From the first day in his new advertising work, this 
salesman read what he wrote while imagining himself 
to be a typical farmer reading by a hanging lamp after 
a hard day’s work in the fields. Thus, as completely as 
possible, he actually put himself in his prospect’s place, 
then wrote letters that would sell himself and, therefore, 
sell his prospects. He kept his imagination keen edged 
by frequent visits wdth farmers. Finally, he purchased 
a farm of his own about thirty miles from the city in 
which his firm was located. Now he is in reality a 
farmer talking to farmers, and his mail selling plans are 
even more successful. 

He says he can so thoroughly “hypnotize” himself 
that when criticising his own work he feels for the mo- 
ment that he actually is the prospect. When a letter 
does not make him feel like accepting the proposition 
without delay, he tears it up and writes another appeal 
from a better angle, or creates an entirely different sell- 
ing plan. He feels that this self-selling test is an un- 
erring judgment of the “pull” in his letters. In fact, 
from time to time, this man, for comparison, sends out a 
limited number of letters which seem to be full of vigor- 
ous selling thunder, yet which do not persuade him to 
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send his orders. “The results of these test letters have, 
never disappointed me/’ he says, paradoxically. 

While ability to look at your proposition from the 
viewpoint of the man you want to sell, and to write your 
letter from that angle is probably the most essential and 
fundamental requirement in any correspondent; yet to 
make his letter pull strongly, the correspondent must do 
much more. A personal salesman selling groceries may 
have run a grocery store half his life and be saturated 
with just the right opinions, yet fail to sell, because he 
lacks the personal magnetism that wins confidence, or an 
original and interesting way of presenting his appeal, 
or he may have a proposition that lacks the strong in- 
ducements so necessary in these days of cautious buying. 
Likewise, a mail salesman may actually be one of the 
class of men he tries to sell, yet his letter may lack the 
originality that gains attention, or the personal touch 
that compels confidence, or it may lack a central order- 
bringing inducement that is hard to resist. For any of 
these reasons and for many others — length, incomplete- 
ness, exaggerations, generalizations— a letter written by 
a man who even lives and dreams his prospect’s view- 
point, may not pull. 

The rules of sales letter writing require the injec- 
tion of a pleasing and individual personality — which 
largely includes the necessary originality-r-a personal 
touch that gets the reader’s favorable attention in the 
first sentence. Then the prospect’s desire for what is 
offered must be sharpened. This may be an educational 
process, requiring several letters if it is a big sale, such 
as farm lands, a piano player, or an automobile ; it may 
require only a single paragraph. 

Then comes the order-getting plan — some special in- 
ducment that the prospect finds hard to resist. It may 
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be an easy plan of payment, a special price for a limited 
time, or an easy way for the prospect to answer by 
merely checking a slip and signing his name. 

This Central plan can be any of a hundred and one 
ideas that are usually the most important pulling part 
of a letter. But no matter how alluring it is, the pull- 
ing power is directly proportionate to the success with 
which the correspondent has made his prospect desire 
the merchandise or the service he offers. Therefore, any 
special inducements, though often of the greatest im- 
portance from the pulling standpoint, should be reserved 
for the last part of the selling letter. They should be 
closely connected with the closing sentence or paragraph. 
This closing ' sentence should directly suggest exactly 
what the writer wants the prospect to do and clearly in- 
dicate belief that the prospect will do it. In fact, the 
entire letter, but especially the close, should vibrate 
with confidence; not over-confidence that gives the pros- 
pect no choice in the matter, but rather the kind of confi- 
dence that subtly suggests the writer’s belief that his 
prospect’s own best judgment will lead him to accept 
the offer. 

These general rules are largely dependent for success- 
ful application on the knowledge the correspondent has 
about the viewpoint of his prospect — not prospects, but 
prospect ; for it is a good rule, when one letter goes to a 
number of people, for the correspondent to write the 
letter with a particular and typical individual in view, 
rather than all his prospects as a class. When this 
rule is followed, the correspondent can give his letter 
a more personal appeal- -he is shooting at a definite 
target 

A special inducement is designed to make the prospect 
it now.” It is the “big gun” in the selling 
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letter that corresponds to the so-called “clincher’* used 
by salesmen. The entire letter is often woven around 
this special feature, especially when the need for, and 
the quality of, the offering has been established. 

Those who do not first absolutely sell themselves, 
assume their prospect’s need and make the mistake of 
putting all the work on the special plan. This is a com- 
mon error, for the average correspondent works himself 
into a high degree of enthusiasm about the merits of his 
goods, but forgets that most of his prospects are cold 
and cautious. It is a correspondent’s first, and usually 
difficult, task to create desire for his product, especially 
when he is fighting sharp competition. 

A special introductory price for a limited time seems 
to be the strongest “clincher.” A book concern, after 
using a series of six follow-up letters on a picked list 
of prospects, sent this telegram one day before the time 
limit on their offer expired: 


"This is the last day. Please wire acceptance collect." 


Twelve per cent of the apparently hopeless prospects 
were closed by this novel method. 

A reduced price is often strengthened by a guarantee, 
a free trial offer, an instalment payment plan, or an op- 
portunity for examination. A number of special induce- 
ments are frequently hitched together. But always the 
price itself, if it means a real saving, should be played 
so that the prospect actually feels the money saved jing- 
ling in his pocket — such a price inducement is nine times 
in ten the strongest of all selling plans. 

A manufacturer who sells a well known money-saving 
farm machine, adds the element of chance to all the ordi- 
nary inducements, including an extra special price offer; 
ineidentally, he gets lists of new prospects of the very^ 
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livest sort at the same time. After five pages intended 
to whet the farmer’s desire for his cream separator, this 
correspondent, who gains confidence largely by the per- 
sonal style of his writing and by stating that he is also 
a farmer, calls attention to a choice of several selling 
plans, thus: 


Transition in 
a long letter. 

How, next I want to talk to you about nj 
plana of aelllns. Turn right oTor to page 42 In 
the oatalog and read these plans orer. 

Then, artfully urging the cash plan, he proceeds : 

Showing 
the writer* s 
fairness. 

1 don't know how to get out any aora liberal 
plana than these. I've a great deal of faith in 
Anarlcan farmers and I am not afraid to offer 
them any kind of plan they want. That is why X 
make these three different plans. Just piok out'? 
the one you want. 

**Sdling** the 
cash pUm. 

Of course, the cash plan, No. 1, Is the 
cheapest and beat because we make a lower prios, 
and you have Just as good protection on this plan 
as on any of them. Nine out of erery tea orders 
we get are on this plan beoause we hare put up a 
bond of 125,000 with the Hational Bank of this 
city so that, in case you buy for cash and are 
not pleased, through this bond you can get your 
Boney at the end of the approral test. 


We also have a bank deposit plan and a note 
settlement plan as explained on page 42. Piok 
out whlohOTor one you want. 

fill 

Of course, on the note settlement plan you 
will notice we hare charged a little more for the 
separator. We have to do this on aocount of 
making allowanoe for oollections, bad accounts, 
and so on, so that really if you want to bujr on 
the note settlement plan you will find it cheaper 
to go right to your banker and borrow the money, 
pay oash and get a low price, and you are not 
helping to pay for some other body's bad debts. 


**Now, third — my proposition to you/* this eight page 
letter continues — and farmers will read every word of a 
long letter that has the right ring. But, before actually 
making the proposition, the writer takes advantage of 
the fact liat the farmer’s interest is heightened by sus- 
pense, to renew confidence in the quality and price of his 
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machine, and, at the same time, make his project feel 
that the coming proposition is in reality an extra good 
one. Then he continues to interweave excellent quality 
talk with the special proposition : 


Nothing is 
asked of the 
farmer^ 
further than 
a few min- 
vies of his 
time— the 
manufacturer 
does the hard 
vnrk. 


Thejarmer 
is certain to 
taUe up the 
separator, for 
it means 
monep in his 
pocket. 


How then, my proposition is this: 

In order to set these separators started in 
your locality, I will asree that if you sit down 
and carefully select from your neighborhood the 
namee of fifteen to twenty>fiTe good farmers that 
you think might be interested in buying a cream 
separator, and send these names in to me with 
your order for a separator, here's what I will 
agree to do: 

I will write each of then a personal letter, 
telling them all about my cream separator and 
that they oan see it work over at your place. I, 
of oourse, will not write to them until after you 
hare tried the separator for yourself and are 
thoroughly satisfied it is the separator for you. 
so that if any of them should call you up or oall 
and see you, you can oonsclentlously tell them 
your honest opinion about the machine. 

I am sure, from the experience I hare had with 
this very sane proposition on manure spreaders 
and gasoline engines, that when they see that 
separator of yours work, if they are in the 
market for a separator at all, it simply means 
that they will buy one because it is without 
doubt or question the greatest ralue in oreaa 
separators erer offered for the money by any 
manufacturer in the United States, no matter who. 

How. here's what I will do which will in- 
terest you: 

Tor erery sale I make from the list within 
one year from the date you purchase, I will giwe 
you fire dollars for your cooperation, and yet I 
don't require you to do any work except tell these 
people in your own way what you think about the 
maohlne. 

I oan afford to do this in order to get in 
touch with farmers who ought to hare cream separ- 
ators, because Just as soon as these farmers get 
my letter and go to your place and see the ma- 
chine, some of them are going to order one. 

This is a chance for us to make a few good 
sales within the next year, and we oan do it with- 
out Tory muoh work, either. 

Others hare done it and you can do It. 

I am not going to make this proposltlen all 
the time; I am anxious to get a oregm separator 
into erery square mile of the United States that 
I possibly oan during the next twelre sranths, 
beoause I know Just as sure as I am wrlting.this 
letter that if you buy one of these eeparators 
and your neighbors see it, that within the next 
year there is going to be a number of them want 
separators like it. 
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Next, after giving a specific example, figures to show 
just how this plan will cut the cost of his machine, and 
a clear explanation of an enclosed certificate, illustrated 
on the next page, the writer starts his closing talk, which 
includes a summary. 


If your letter 
is perfectly 
frank, your 
pro8j^*s re- 
is likely 
to be frank 
also. 


A familiar, 
friendly clos- 
ing touch. 

Summary- 
valuable after 
so long a letter. 


Friendliness, 
frankness and 
urgency in 
the dose. 


On this proposition you oertainly hare noth- 
ing to loss and erorything to gain. 

Bow, I have heen perfsctly frank with you 
and hare coma right out and mads you my proposi- 
tion in as frank a way as I know how, and thsrs 
are no oondltions nor strings to it. 

And I want you to he perfectly frank with ms 
and tell me whether or not you oan accept it. 

I am going to make this proposition good for 
IS days from this date and I should like to hear 
from you within that time with your order and a 
nlae list of farmers’ names. 

Well, 1 guess you will think this Is a long 
letter hut we are about at the end. of it. Just 
think oyer what I have said. Read it orer again 
if necessary to get it thorough, and remember 
this: 

That, first, I have a separator that is up 
to date, built on the right principle and right 
absolutely. 

Then, second, the price to you is right down 
to the ohalk mark and below what soma manufao- 
turers who make only a few separators can make 
them for at actual shop cost. 

And, third, I give you a 90-day uncondition- 
al approral test, you to be the judge. 

And, fourth, a special proposition which is 
a good one; that has paid others big money and 
ought to pay you if you accept it. 

Can you afford to pass up this opportunity? 

Will you lot me send you one of these separ- 
ators on trial? I know that after you try it 
you will keep it. then I oan add you to my already 
long list of friends who hare bought in this 
same way. 

1 am glad you wrote me and it is a pleasure 
for me to answer your Inquiry. I want to hear 
from you by return mall, telling me how you stand 
on this proposition so I will know what to figure 
on in your locality. 


This long form letter is worth quoting from at length 
because it contains such an array of arguments that 
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bring orders. A very effective scheme is the list of 
from fifteen to twenty-five farmers— every name a good 
prospect, because the farmer has his eyes on a possible 
five-dollar check for each one to whom the company sella 
a separator. He will choose the names carefully; 
furthermore, since no definite number is requested, he 
will not “ring in*^ several poor prospects to make the 
required number. 

Less than a third of this letter has been quoted, yet 
nine out of every ten farmers will sit down at night 



FORM VI: A guarantee like this is in itself a strong selling argument, 
making the fanner practically one of the company's agents am requiring 
bu tlittle effort on his part 


and read every word carefully, because the letter nas 
the “personal touch.” The fact that it is written by a 
farmer to farmers largely explains the phenomenal suc- 
cess of the series of which it is the first letter. Advice 
and counsel so given convinces. 

Here are a few sentences from another letter in this 
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series, that illustrate how this writer gets confidenee: 


Note how 
these para- 
graphs put the 
writer ai once 
on a friendly 
footing with 
the prospect. 


X aa glad you vrota baoauia I have aoBathlag 
to tell you that I believe you will ooneider 
worth while. 

I wish I could have a ehanoe to have a little 
personal talk with you about this oreaa separator 
heoause there are so many things I would like to 
tell you about. However, I will do my best Id 
this letter and give you all the information I 
can, and while it Is going to be a long letter, 
yet I figure that you are willing to read a long 
letter when it means a saving of all the way froa 
thirty to fifty dollars to you. 


In such paragraphs he plays cupidity and curiosity, 
which encourage the prospect to read on for details of 
how he can save the money — details that are given only 
at the end of the letter after a strong desire to possess 
a cream separator has been created. 

A visualization of profits that would almost make any 
man feel the money jingling in his pocket follows: 


Visualizing 
for the pros- 
wctihe money 
he ought to 
hone. 


1 know that If I should visit you nftsr you 
had milked your cows, done your chores and had 
your Buppor, &nd would lay down on your tftblo w 
pile of crisp five dollar bills - twenty, forty 
or even sixty of them - and would actually prove 
to you that you had lost that much money, or 
probably more, according to the number of cows 
you are milking in the last year in your dairy - 
you would bo surprised. Wouldn’t you want to do 
something to get that extra money that you might 
Just as well have, but are not getting? 


This writer shows plainly that he knows the farmer’s 
milk problems. He patiently figures out profits and 
losses in detail, and the farmer as patiently reads every 
word. But probably a more typical illustration of this 
man’s personal style is the introduction to one of his 
"‘follow-ups”: 


Short pom- Good morning! 

grap^make tell, did you reoolve my cream separator 

fmng easy. eatolog? 





«• foa tliitfk it itt 

jM I iMTi aot hMr4 from jroa ilso* i «aritt ^ 
you Z thought 1 would juoi drop you a 11m. ti tf 
Bight ho that you oTorloekod ay propoaltioB. 

Z kaow Juot how It io. 
tvoryhody Is protty huay. 


He next proceeds to batter down the possible objec- 
to bis proposition— na good plan for follow-up let- 
ters in general, although the writer must take care not 
to suggest objections that his prospect may not have 
tiiought about. 



Aniioipdma Tou doii*t horo to oot *• *a stoat, you slaply 

fOUibUof^ Bschiao youroolf. 

mmenU Sow t kaow thoro sro lots of kaookors la 

ogamHthB tho oouatry. 

propontioH, You don't hsro to tsko ay word for It. 

You osB huy plsaty of ohssp erssa sopsi^tori. 


Unquestionably the most important pulling part of 
these letters is the selling plan, including, as it does, a 
multiplicity of cardinal selling features: special price, 
nis^ days’ trial, time limit, a guarantee backed with 
a link bond, and a chance to save the prospect money— 
as much as the price of the machine— by a cooper- 
j^ve sales plan that has enough of the diance element 
Io be interesting. 


0 


TKIP^ANCfi. oorrw^MMlmes MgfnufMMt, Mektff iff 

flu noi^wite m4amfoHH(fduBiim§atimtu, lend Hsim 
Mbit Ip Mb If funtuimf Cmmoi^ qf daiih bw* 
MM ii« IhS PSTMOlbB, b Is 

liiieMpa If taCMf. Stttim u it impmonaL 






PART IV-HANDLING 
BUSINESS BY LETTER 


Gaining Confidence 

ILE, perliaps, tlio main ohjecl of a cmlit 
officer of a larj^c iuslitution is lo previMit, 
salesmen from selling lo mereliaiils wlio will not 
pay tlicir hills, and lherel)y keep down the losses 
of the liouM', Ihere is a still broader and more 
eonstriictive side lo the work of that deparlnuMil, 
in lieljhii^f lo build up merehants with small eaj)- 
ital to be the heads of large ami ])rosperoiis 
businesses. 

It has always been one of the emleavors of this 
institution to base credit on <*haraeter and ability, 
more than on assets. While assets an*, ol course, 
necessary, assets wdhout characU'r are ol no 
avail with our establishment; while a man of 
good character and ability and v(*ry small assets 
would find sound advice and a helping hand. 

There are many small merchants throughout 
the middle west who can testify to the fact that 
they have been built up to i)rosperous careers 
through the confidence which larger firms had in 
them when they were small. They secured this 
confidence by buying in small quantities and 
often, and repeating on goods that were in style 
and sold quicjkly. Such possibilities are open to 
any young man with the right qualifications. 






JOHN V. FARWELL 

President, John V. FarweU Company 
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BACKING UP SALESMEN BY 
CORRESPONDENCE 

By Harriaon McJohniton 

C onvinced that his traveling salesmen ought to 
get cooperation from the correspondence depart- 
ment at the home office, a western manufacturer recently 
experimented to find out how these two departments 
might be made to work together. 

He selected eight counties in a thickly settled part 
of one state and divided them into four territories of 
eQuai possibilities. In each territory he selected a list 
of one hundred prospective buyers. Then he sent one 
star salesman to work all four divisions in rotation, and 
he paved his approach by correspondence that varied in 
amount for each division. 

During the first month in territory Number 1, this, 
made his calls without the aid of any advance 
lettem whatsoever. 

DlJ^g the second month in territory Number 2 his 
'filling was heralded to each of the second hundred pros^ 
j. by one clever letter that told just enough about 
%^^ive selling right offer so that it could be clo^ 
with a request that the dealer give a hearing^ 
the followiug Week. The letter subMy 
that tiie firm considered each particular pros- 
duller in town, the one best man to handle 
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ing to make him only its one-man-in-a-town proposition. 

To the hundred prospects in territory Number 3, two 
letters were written. The first letter was designed to 
stir up interest. It emphasized the salability of the 
product and merely suggested the special offer — the de- 
tails of which the firm would be glad to explain if the 
prospect were interested. A stamped return postal 
card was enclosed to make easy a request for additional 
information. One week before the salesman was due, a 
second letter, similar to the single letter sent to pros- 
pects in the second division, was mailed. If the prospect 
answered the first letter, the second letter was dictated 
personally, though based on the form letter copy. 

E xperiments aa tUa rmnujaetwer made will 

show you how far it is best to go in the direction of 
cooperating by mail with your sales force. 

Against the hundred prospects in territory Number 4, 
however, an educational campaign was launched three 
months before the salesman called. Five educational 
letters, each emphasizing one important selling point, 
were sent at intervals of two weeks. A sixth letter an- 
nounced the salesman’s coming. This final letter, to- 
gether with two letters preceding it, took up a special 
phase of the special offer, while all six letters were care- 
fully planned for cumulative effect. 

Here are the results of this experimental campaign : 
During the first month in the first territory, the star 
salesman was able to inake only fifty-seven of the hun- 
dred towns, and could close contracts with only twenty- 
eight merchants. 

In the second month, with the help of one advance 
letter, he made sixty-three towns and closed thirty-five 
contracts. 
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During the third month, with the aid of two advance 
letters, he made sixty-six towns and sold to thirty-eight 
merchants. Fourteen per cent was the return on the 
“request” postal cards enclosed in the first of these two 
advance letters. 

During the fourth month, however, with the aid of 
six well planned advance letters, this same salesman 
made seventy-three towns and closed fifty-eight con- 
tracts. Ten of these were practically sold before he 
reached the towns, while the time required to sell the 
others averaged less than half the time he spent in clos- 
ing contracts during the first month. 

This was a fair test of the value of cooperation be- 
tween the personal and mail sales departments. The 
star salesman’s ability was the same during the first 
month as it was during the fourth month. Today this 
manufacturer spends approximately sixty cents in sta- 
tioner}’”, postage and typewriting on each prospective 
customer before the salesman reaches him. 

It is found that his advance work increases the sales- 
man’s value in two ways: first, he is enabled to make 
almost half again as many towns as he made before; 
second, he can increase the proportion of sales to calls 
by forty per cent. And although the salesman is given 
the credit for them, enough contracts are closed by mail 
to pay for all the expenses of the advance mail campaign. 

Not every concern has an exclusive one-man-in-a-town 
proposition. Yet no business is so cut-and-dried that 
it cannot use a special inducement of some sort, and 
practically every concern that sells through personal 
salesmen, whether its product be a specialty or a staple, 
whether it is sold to consumers, dealers, jobbers or manu- 
facturers, can use some kind of cooperative letter service 
to good advantage in backing up its salesmen. 
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How best to get this cooperation is a matter of ex- 
perimentation within the individual business. Careful 
tabulation and comparison of the results of various ex- 
periments is always a reliable way to find out the best 
method. But knowledge of the other man’s way, of 
course, will often suggest a more thorough course of ex- 
periments, if not the actual best method of cooperation, 
and it eliminates the trouble and expense of comparative 
experiments. 

Advance letters pave the way for a welcome reception 
and prepare the prospect’s mind so that the salesman 
may concentrate on closing the deal. Often, too, they 
lessen the risk of refusal; a comparatively slight bit of 
persuasion induces the prospect to sign his name on the 
dotted line. At least, advance letters start the prospect 
thinking — something the salesman often finds it hard to 
make him do. Also, cooperative letters help to locate 
possible buyers, to eliminate unlikely ones, and in a dozen 
and one other ways to save the salesman’s time and make 
his work more resultful. 

The task of weeding out poor prospects or, conversely, 
of locating good ones in advance of the salesman’s visit 
requires a plan and, frequently, a series of follow-up 
letters. It is an important service if the correspondent 
can gauge in advance the interest of prospects so that 
the salesman may spend his time and efforts on only 
‘‘live ones.” 

Such plans must be thorough, or possible buyers will 
be overlooked. It is not sufficient to explain a proposi- 
tion and then merely to ask the prospect if he is suffici- 
ently interested to have a personal representative call on 
him. Even if he is interested, the prospect will seldom 
request a personal call, because he feels that such a re* 
quest places him under obligation to buy. Therefore^ 
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some indirect inducement is usually necessary— some 
offer that will get a response where there is even a slight 
chance that the prospect could be interested. To do this, 
and, at the same time, to eliminate the merely curious 
and seekers of something-for-nothing, is a difficult prob- 
lem. Many concerns do not solicit requests for personal 
calls directly; rather, they “tease” a request for some 
free booklet or service. Then, by follow-up letters, they 
are enabled to determine more accurately the degree and 
quality of interest. One company that sells expert ad- 
vertising service to banks puts its proposition in this 
way: 


Getting the 
euMxmer in- 
terested before 
the salesman 
coils. 


Whether or not you are adTertlslng the eerv- 
loe of your hank In the newepapere and what - 
ewer the results may he, 1 know you will he in- 
terested in the other man's methods of increasin* 
the number of his depositors through newspaper 
adrertielng. My hook, "Bringing Money to the 
Bank" glres a hundred plans used hy a hundred 
other lire hanks in all parts of the country. 

By Just signing the enolosed return card and 
without ohllgatlng yourself In any way, you can 
■•our* one of these IntereetlnK hooke. 


When a request for the book comes in, a series of 
brief selling letters, mailed ten days apart, are sent. 
Each of these letters is designed to induce the prospect 
to write in detail regarding local conditions, so that this 
company may make definite suggestions for taking care 
of his advertising. Only bankers who are interested 
enough to explain conditions in their towns are called 
on, unless the salesman finds time between trains to look 
up others. 

These salesmen follow the path of least resistance— 
by calling only on prospects who have been ^seovered 
by correspondence. From comparative experience this 
company finds that results are doubled and trebled when 
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the salesman is enabled to concentrate on interested 
prospects. 

When, by correspondence, live prospects are discovered 
and the way for a favorable reception has been paved, 
and the salesman has made his call, cooperative corre- 
spondence takes up the task of reinforcing the sales- 
man’s work and of holding the prospect’s interest be- 
tween calls. In order to do this effeetively the corre- 
spondent needs information about the local situation. 
He must not only keep in touch with general conditions 
in the field, but also with the salesman’s progress in 
connection with each customer or prospect. This re- 
quires organization in the correspondence department; 
all facts furnished by sales records and travelers’ re- 
ports must be in convenient form for ready use in giv- 
ing letters the personal twist. 

Most houses keep track of exact conditions by means 
of customer cards on which in addition to the usual in- 
formation, such as orders, approval required, discounts, 
and so forth, information about special conditions in the 
customer’s or prospect’s business is also entered under 

Remarks.” Under this heading are noted special con- 
ditions that seem to indicate an opening for the sale 
of more goods. Often the customer’s private interests or 
his hobbies are also recorded, or other data that might 
be used to make the house letter genuinely individual. 
In short, each card is a history of all relations and shows 
not only the amount of sales, but also the amount the 
house should sell, and the reason why the account is not 
up to the “should sell” amount. These cards are dis- 
tinct from those of similar scope kept by the sales man- 
ager. 

When the salesman’s visit is followed by a letter based 
on this information, his name often may be signed 
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whether or not he writes the letter himself. In fact 
most houses agree that it is good general policy to have 
customer-drumming letters go out over the salesman’s 
personal signature as frequently as possible. At the 
same time, it is also good policy now and then to make 
the customer feel that he is patronizing the house through 
the medium of the salesman, rather than the salesman 
personally. The individual is less permanent than the 
house. On the other hand, the customers must feel that 
the individual salesman champions their interests. There- 
fore, while it is a good thing now and then to have sell- 
ing letters go from the house to customers, letters are 
more effective when the salesman’s personality is in- 
jected and his name signed. 

This is the way the head of one flourishing concern 
talks about his policy of personal and mail sales co- 
operation; “It’s good for the house to have strong 
salesmen on the road; but, from the customer’s view- 
point, it’s better to have a strong house back of the 
salesman. I want strong salesmen, of course, but more 
than this, I want strong cooperation on the part of the 
house my salesmen represent. I want every salesman to 
feel that we here at home are back of him, pushing and 
boosting to make his work more effective. I do not be- 
lieve in leaving all the hard work of getting orders to 
the salesman just because his shoulders are able to stand 
it. I know from experience that when a salesman feels 
that his house is straining to help make him more success- 
ful, his ability is about doubled. Therefore, I try never to 
miss a chance to make each of my salesmen realize that 
his efforts are appreciated. And I believe appreciation 
of his work is best shown when the house correspond- 
€^zu^ is so well organized that the interests of his cus- 
tomers are looked after by letter just as thoroughly as 
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be could taJ^e care of them in person.” 

Not only does this merchant pave the way for his road 
men, but when the personal call has been made, the 
work of developing the account of this customer, or the 
prospect into a customer, is immediately taken up by a 
level-headed correspondent who devotes himself exclu- 
sively to the problem of cooperating with the salesman. 

This company also maintains an efficient advertising 
and selling service bureau, designed to teach its cus- 
tomers — the retail dealers — ^how to sell more goods. This 
bureau prepares local advertising matter free on request 
for customers, gets out special sales plans, and helps to 
solve any difficult problem that may trouble the mer- 
chant. 

The head of this house says that the cost of maintain- 
ing his customers’ service bureau so that it really gives 
efficient service is a considerable sum, yet he considers 
it a good investment. He finds that merchants are glad 
to get specific retail selling cooperation. His service 
bureau is a clearing house of all the best selling ideas 
picked up by his road men, from merchants’ letters and 
from trade journals. “To help the merchant help him- 
self” is the slogan. But these service men will help any 
customer solve any problem in his business, whether it 
is a minor point in accounting or the reorganization of 
an entire business. And with such a bureau behind him, 
the salesman is sure to find greater welcome. 

One company with a dozen road salesmen who are in- 
troducing a new household necessity, has a credit man 
idio spends his spare timrthinking up special retail sell- 
ing talks, catchy advertisements and clever interior and 
window displays. Each salesman is kept supplied wilb a 
dozen different retail selling “stunts.” He not 
uses these suggestions in his selling talk, but also aft^ B 
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sale, jiast about the time he thinks his customer has re- 
ceived and unpacked the goods, he writes that customer 
a long-hand note about a clever window display he has 
just seen, or about some good advertisement. Such 
gratuitous service often gets “under the skin” of a dis- 
interested customer when direct selling talk could not 
move him. 

Always there are plenty of excuses for salesmen to 
write customers and prospects between calls. Probably 



MKMANKS \St^ 9-Y^ 

^ .K.V-c..vvjL4-4.4; ,XjL^- d . 4 .A^ 


FORM Vll: This card keeps track of the mmthlp purchases of a aut^ 
ond -gwes iKdu(dde details connected with his business. The space is large 
enough to answer for four years 

the best of all excuses is a “house bargain” that the 
aaksman does not want his customer to miss. If the 
baa^ains are real, such letters usually pull strongly, espe- 
if an order blank fiUed out and merely requiring 
^l^batuerehant to check the quantities, is enclosed. These 
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letters are nearly always signed by the salesman for the 
customer’s territory and are brief. This letter, though 
depending on price alone for its “selling talk,” was suc- 
cessful : 


This notese- I know you'll want your Bhara of th« housa 

cured an kargalna on the order blank wbioh I have filled 

. . out to eaTo your time. Note those priooB! Don't 

trUervtew. ask how we can do it - ;}uBt oheok the auantitieo 

you want and let ub do it. UnlesB your order 
oonaa by return mall, howoTar. I oan't ruarantea 
that we will be able to fill it. 


Letters direct from the salesman usually prove more 
effective when he has a good point of contact. Whether 
or not that “point” is at all related to his prospect’s 
business does not seem to make much differepce. In 
fact, a purely private interest is often used with telling 
effect. For instance, the salesman for a clothing house 
bad never been able to get even a chance to show his 
samples to one merchant until he found out through an- 
other merchant in a neighboring town that his obdurate 
prospect was a baseball “fan.” When this salesman, 
the following season, happened along during a world’s 
series he gained a hearing that resulted in a big first 
order, all on account of this short advance note ; 


Succes^ul 2 to 1 on the "CubB". I'm ooming day after 

because ike 

salesman tomorrow to talk baseball , if you won't talk 

.l.thln,. 

prospect. 


But whenever knowledge of personal affairs is played 
frequently, the salesman must not only exercise uncom- 
mon tact, but he should not always trust his memory. 
Many salesmen carry a note book or small card index 
eystem of keeping these important facts for ready refer- 
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ence. One salesman always records the first name of his 
customer’s son, or some other person the customer is 
interested in. He finds that a simple question as to 
how “Henry” or “George” is getting on seldom fails to 
make a hit. The value of keeping a record of “contract 
facts” can hardly be overestimated for use in connection 
with correspondence. 

It is this that gives the note of individuality, of per- 
sonality, which is bound to appeal to the customer. The 
buyer is likely to sit in his office the year round and 
make his purchases from a dozen or twenty concerns. 
He meets the salesmen of these relatively few houses, 
and remembers each and every one of them, and can 
probably call their first names without a second’s 
thought. The salesman, on the other hand, “makes” 
hundreds of towns in different counties and states, and 
sees dozens of strange faces every day. Naturally, he 
cannot keep in mind the details of every past conver- 
sation with all these men, nor the particular interests 
of each. Here it is that the little record, the automatic 
reminder, reveals its immense value to him. 

If a record of personality facts is helpful to the 
salesman himself when he calls and in his correspond- 
ence, it is absolutely necessary for the house corre- 
spondent who wants to inject a telling personality into 
his letters. Therefore, even if the salesman could re- 
member the respective personalities of his trade, he 
should make his record complete in this respect for the 
use of his selling partner at the home office. This kind 
of cooperation between the salesman and house corre- 
spondent is extremely important, because, other things 
equal, the selling power of a letter is in direct propor- 
tioai to the writer’s knowledge of his prospect. Unle® 
the correspondent gets out and visits the trade pen- 
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odically, he is dependent for this information on the 
man who does have personal contact. 

Thus mail and personal sales cooperation paves the 
way for a personal call, conseiwes the salesman’s time by 
educating the prospect in advance, reinforces his visit 
and keeps up interest between calls. It gives the house 
a chance to maintain a point of contact with customers 
other than the mere routine in connection with filling 
orders. In a hundred other ways correspondence may 
be made to supplement the canvass of salesmen by bring- 
ing in more business direct by mail, as well as by ciast- 
ing prestige that the salesman may capitalize. 




VO BUSINESS i» tmmtme from eonplaitUi, but the po- 
greetive memager aima to hold doum hie lo^ by adjuat- 
ing every grievance promp&y and aatufadorUy. Vatudl^ 
it ia afar better inveatment to aaiufy one old euaUmer*a clam 
Utan to apend the aame amount of money locating new proa- 
peeta. And it ia a better adve^ementt for the aaauranoe 
that a house atanda back of its goods ia a powerful magnet m 
puUmg ordera, 

—William W. Loomia 
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LEGAL DANGER POINTS IN 
CONTRACTS BY MAIL 


By Frank C. McKinney 
Of the New York Bar 

W HEN ia a business proposition that is mailed or 
“wired” legally presented? When, and under 
what conditions, is the communicated acceptance or re- 
fusal binding? Few business men can answer olfhand 
these simple but pertinent questions, although countless 
thousands of contracts are made through the post office 
and over the telegraph wires. 

Those who enter into agreements by these methods 
should keep in mind certain principles which the courts 
apply when called upon to settle disputes that grow out 
of such contracts. Although there has been some conflict 
of legal authority on many of the questions involved, it 
is possible to omit nice legal distinctions and emphasize 
the fundamental rules by which controversy may be 
avoided. 

' Suppose a firm in New Orleans writes to you offering 
one hundred bales of cotton at twelve dollars a bale. 
Tou reply by return mail accepting the offer, but your 
letter is lost or delayed. In the meantime the firm m 
New Orleans has sold the cotton and cotton has a vance 
In fifteen doUars a bale. Do you lose your contract sim- 
ply because the firm in New Orleans did not receive your 

letter? No. The contract was legally complete when 

. ' ^ Trts/rt-n- Y.ni'’' f'flTT'M. com- 
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pel the New Orleans firm to furnish the cotton at twelve 
dollars a bale because the offer was made by mail and 
therefore an acceptance by mail is legal. The contract 
became effective when you communicated your accept- 
ance to the post office, which was the agent in trans- 
mitting the offer. The New Orleans firm took chances 
on the loss of your acceptance. It follows, therefore, 
that after a letter of acceptance is mailed, the contract 
to which it refers cannot be revoked or changed by a 
subsequent letter. If an offer by letter is accepted in 
its exact terms by return letter, neither the offer nor the 
acceptance can be revoked by a telegram. 

C ircumstances under which pmr acceptance of 
an offer by letter or telegram becomes legaUy a con- 
tract — test cases that are precedents in court. 

The act of depositing a letter of acceptance in a post 
office or a mail box is sufficient “mailing.’' The de- 
livery of a telegram at the office of the telegraph com- 
pany makes the contents binding. But delivery to a 
postman who is not the agent of the post office to re- 
ceive letters is not “mailing” within the meaning of the 
law. Needless to say, delivery of a letter to an office 
boy or messenger is not legal mailing until the message 
is deposited at the post office. Consequently, if a revo- 
cation of an offer is received while the messenger is mak- 
ing his way to the post office, there is no contract. De- 
posit of a letter in a mail chute is legal mailing. De- 
livery of a telegram to a messenger employed by the 
telegraph company makes the message binding. 

He who makes an offer by mail or telegraph can fully 
protect himself by stating in the offer that only the 
roceipt of a letter or a telegram shall constitute a prop^ 
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thus thrown upon the party to whom he makes the offer. 
The offer can be made on condition that the acceptance 
is received in a certain manner and before a certain 
time. The receiver of an important offer may fortify his 
acceptance both by letter and by telegram. ^ 

Private boxes, pigeon holes and letter receptacles may 
conceal future difficulty unless they are properly cared 
for. When letters are slipped through a notch in the 
door and allowed to fall promiscuously on the floor, 
often among boxes or desks, a firm need not be surprised 
if a valuable contract goes astray or if they are held to 
an offer which has been forgotten. 

A theatrical manager sent a proposal in writing to an 
actress, engaging her services for a year. She signed an 
acceptance and placed it in the private box at the en- 
trance of the theater. The manager never received it, 
and employed some one else. The actress wrote to the 
manager for an explanation. He informed her that she 
had not accepted his offer. The contract was complete, 
said the court, when the actress complied with usual or 
even occasional practice by leaving the acceptance in a 
place of deposit recognized as such by the manager. The 
actress was able to recover wages under this decision. 

Difficulty frequently occurs in binding contracts by 
mail or by telegraph if the acceptance is in terras 
slightly different from the offer. It is easy to forget 
that an a|cceptance in terms slightly different from the 
offer, either as to time, place, quality or quantity, is not 
valid and that the person who made the offer need not 
honor such an acceptance. 

Henderson lived about two miles from Harper s Ferry. 
Ndson operated a mUl at Mill Creek, twenty miles from 
Harper’s Ferry. When Nelson’s wagon stopped at 

TPT(»TmT?l'r'Tfinr'.i>fTe' ’i.e-, handed the driver a let- 
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which contained an oifer to purchase 300 barrels of 
flour at $9.50 a barrel. A postscript to this letter read : 
“Please write by return of wagon whether you accept 
my offer," The wagoner did not return to Harper’s 
Ferrj% but Nelson wrote a letter addressed to George- 
town, accepting the offer. When he attempted to deliver 
the flour, Henderson realised to receive it, because Nel- 
son had not accepted the offer at the place and in the 
manner directed. The courts upheld his refusal. Not 
only had Nelson disregarded the designated manner of 
acceptance, but he had accepted at a different place. 
The contract would undoubtedly have been declared 
valid had Nelson accepted at the place designated and 
within a reasonable time. 

F ollow exactly the conditione imposed by the offer 
— otherwise, the seller may find a loophole through 
which to escape from an undeeirMe contract. 

If the offer requires acceptance by return mail, this 
provision must be followed. Taylor held Clayton’s note 
which went to protest on October 23. On October 27 
Taylor wrote Clayton: “If you will send me a draft on 
New York for the amount of your note, I will send it to 
you on receipt of the draft. Let me hear from you by 
return mail.’’ This letter was received by Clayton on 
the 28th of October, but he delayed sending a draft 
until November 3. The draft was received by Taylor 
November 5, but he had already made preparations for 
suit, and proceeded on November 6. He refused to ac- 
cept Clayton’s draft unless the costs of the suit were 
paid also. Although two holidays intervened, the court 
decided that since Clayton had permitted four days to 
elapse before replying, he was not entitled to benefit 
fram Taylor’s original offer. 
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The diffictiltiea which may arise when propotitioni 
and counter-propositions are made by mail and by Ude- 
graph are numerous. Sanders wrote to a fruit company 
offering to supply them with ten carloads of apples in 
good order. The apples were not to bt* over one-half 
green. The first car was to be delivered between tbe 
first and the fifteenth of December, the second between 
the fifteenth and the thirtieth, ami one every ten days 
thereafter. The offer was to be accepted not later tlian 
October 31. The fruit company replied by Udegraph 
that it would accept, provided the offer was change<l to 
read, “A ear every eight days after danuary 1, none in 
December.’' To this conditional aceeptanct*, Sanders re- 
plied, “No.” The fruit company replied that it would 
accept the offer only on the conditions which it had 
stated and on November 4 wrote that it regretted it 
could not accept the original (tfl’er, but added, “If you 
will change the contract so as to read as we wired you, 
we will accept it and forward a draft in payment.” 

Sanders then replied by telegraph, “Letter received. 
Will accept conditions?. If satisfactory, answer and will 
forward contract.” To this the fruit company replied 
by telegraph, “All right, send contract.” 

Sanders sent the contract prepared in strict accord- 
ance with the conditions named in the letbJrs and tele- 
grams, but the fruit company added other terms, appar- 
ently mutually understood, regarding the kind and qual- 
ity of the fruit and the manner of shipment. Difficulties 
followed ; the shipment was refused and a law suit re- 
sulted. The court held that Sanders was entitled to 
recover on his contract, for it was complete and binding 
when the conditions first imposed by the fruit company 
were accepted. The telegrams and the correspondence 
determined the contract, and the fruit company was 
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held to have do right to add further provisions, no mat- 
ter how trivial. 

Although an offer may be conditional upon acceptance 
by return mail or within a reasonable time, the one who 
makes the offer should not forget that he may waive the 
conditions. He may either by word or by act disregard 
the conditions which he has imposed and make a con- 
tract binding long after the allotted time limit has 
expired. 

On October 30, Hackley wrote to Gillman as follows: 
“We will send you one or two hundred tons for $4.50 
per ton delivered in Albany, if you will give us your 
order now.” Gillman d<‘layed answering until Novem- 
ber 3, when he replied, “Will you make m(‘ any better 
price if I order four hundred tons?” Hackley did not 
reply. The delay was a virtual refusal, and Hackley 
was under no obligation to give further attention to the 
matter. Gillman then wrote, on November 6, “You 
may send me 200 tons at $4.50 as late as you dare wait 
before the closing of the river.” Hackley replied, stat- 
ing that he hoped to fill the order, but that he was not 
certain whether he ecmld because he had lost a number 
of vessels. He promised, however, to do his best to get a 
boat. 

He failed to secure a boat and Gillman went to court. 
The judge decided that Hackley was not bound by his 
offer of October 30 beyond a time sufficient to enable 
Gillman to accept; that the terms of the offer, “if you 
will give us your order now,” required an acceptance 
by return mail ; but that the subsequent acts and state- 
ments of Hackley showed a waiver on his part of the 
conditions of acceptance : and that there was, therefore, 
a valid acceptance of the offer to sell two hundred tons 
at HoO. 
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An acoeptance of an offer by mail or telegraph which 
varies, even slightly, the term of the original amounts 
to a refusal and becomes itself an offer. 

As a general rule the courts have not placed a re- 
fined, superfine meaning ui>on the words of the offer. 
If the acceptance adds immaterial terms to the offer or 
merely states matters which were understood between the 
parties, it is still a valid acceptance; hut when the ac- 
ceptance varic‘8 the essential elements of the offer, it is 
not valid. 

M AKINd a contrart requirra hiovietlge of all Uui 
c-aanitial poinla — your own judgment will then 
warn you of changes that invalidate. 

Norton wrote Mandol an<l Company on February 20 
as follows: “I will take 10.000 blue Welsh lire hrick at 
$24 per thousand, upon the ojM'ning of navigation on the 
Hudson. Let me know" if my order is accepttHl.” Man- 
dol and Company on Febniar}' 2d replied, “We thank 
you for your order of bVbniary 20, for ]0.(K)0 blue 
Welsh fire brick at $24 per thousand on dock at New 
York City upon opening of navigation.” 

It will be observed that, in accepting the offer, Mandol 
and Company added “on dock at New York City.” The 
question was raised whether or not this was an accept- 
ance in the terms of the offer. The courts decided it 
was, becau.se the parties must have understood that the 
brick would be unloaded on the dock at New York City. 
Generally speaking, the application of common sense 
and the use of reasonably clear language is all that is 
necesiary to accept an offer in the term.s under which it 
is made. The man who accepts with a slight variation 
can usually determine for himself whether or not he is 
changing the terms of the offer to such an extent that 
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his acoeptance is invalid. 

A ^witract may be accepted by acts. In other words, 
acceptance may be implied from the acts of the persons 
to whom the olfer is made. The acts which constitute an 
acceptance of an offer must be done to the knowledge of 
the person who made the offer. When an order for 
goods is sent, the filling of the order and the shipment 
of the goods within a reasonable time are an acceptance 
of the order and the contract is complete. This principle 
has been extended to the act of entering a school or col- 
lege by one who ndies upon th«* offer made in the cata- 
log. An offer might, however, be revoked before knowl- 
edge of the act which amounts to acceptance comes to 
the notice of the one mIio made the offer. 

The following general suggestions will be of value 
when you accept or make offers by mail and telegraph: 

1. An offer by letter remains a continuing offer until 
the letter is received, and for a reasonable time there- 
after. 

2. The offer may be revoked at any time before ac- 
ceptance, but when it is accepted by the deposit of a 
letter in th(‘ mail, the contract is complete. 

3. When the contract is completed by the mailing 
of a letter of acceptance, the one who accepts is not re- 
sponsible for a delay or loss which follows. He may en- 
force his contract even if the letter of acceptance never 
reaches its destination. 

4. The acceptance must follow strictly the terms of 
the offer and must be in the manner prescribed. An 
acceptanee which in any way qualifies the terms of the 
offer amounts to a refusal of the offer, and no binding 
agreement can result. 

5. Acceptance may be indicated by acts, but the eon- 
tnet is not complete and binding until knowledge of the 
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acts is conveyed to the person who made the offer. The 
offer may be revoked at any time before this knowledge 
is so conveyed. 

6. When making an offer by letter or telegram you 
may protect yourself by stating that it shall not be bind- 
ing until you have received notice of acceptance. The 
same result may be accomplished by limiting the time 
for acceptance. 

Keep these simple yet necessary principles in mind. 
Tell them to all your correspondents — to every man who 
has a letter to write that may bring you into contractural 
relations with another house. A lawsuit is a disagree- 
able occurrence in any business, and more than that, it 
is sure to drive away business. It is far easier to pre- 
pare than repair. 





CALES haw bfm made — and loti— by the printed matter 
^ endoeed with bueinett eorreeyondrnce. A mere maee 
ef advertmng foldere, cards and bric-^-brac is in itself not im^ 
pressiee to the **pronect” unless each item backs up a state- 
ment in the letter ana has a direct bearing on the sale. 


—O. N. Bdajuien 
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BRINGING DISSATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS INTO LINE 

By Carnill 1). Murphy 


I N THE front office of a metropolitan book store han- 
dling both call and mail busint'ss, the president 
clutched the carbon of a letter and wigwagged for the 
Rales manager. 

‘‘Read that,” he eominanded. 

A complaint had been received from a woman who had 
sent stamps and a reipiest for wall paper samples the 
month previous— snpp<Ksing, of lanirsc, that the house 
carried such merchandise. But the customer had written 
twice for satisfaction and received “an insulting an- 
swer.” Prom the files the carbon copy had been re- 
quisitioned by the prt'sident to discover just how curt 
this answer had been: 




likt « dap M 
du/aee. 


X)t«r Kkdaa- 

V« t«g to otato that »• know nothlat of roor 
roquoot for aawploo and that wo art not a wall 
papor bouas anyway. Vo aall hooka and atatlonary. 
Vhon you want anything la our lino wo shall ha 
ploaood to sorTo you. 


The sales manager glanced at the initials and then at 
the date. 

“Thia letter was written the last day young Hodg- 
kins was with us,” he explained. “He was working 
OTer-time to ‘clean up.* ’* 
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“Who wrote it does not matter,” the president de- 
clared. “What are you going to do about it— that’s 
the point now.” 

“I’ll answer it,” said the .sales manager. “A cus- 
tomer is never more deeply iTiteresti‘d than when he 
lakes the trouble to complain — never so sn.sceptible to 
selling suggestions as when he has just received sincere 
and dignified apology for a slight which the house iteelf 
never intended.” 

A polite note of regret, frank explanation and sincere 
apology went out in the first mail. It asked for a chance 
to prove the writer’s personal interest and willingness 
to “make up” for the customer s inconvenience. Within 
a week the woman responded, enclosing an order she had 
been holding, she said, until she learned whether the 
firm “did the things it advertised.” 

Nothing heats an energetic person in a hurr>' like the 
indefinite delay, the intangible tangle, the perplexing 
silence of a long distance misunderstanding. If, how- 
ever, your complaint correspondent once senses the value 
of promptneas, frankne.ss and generosity in handling dis- 
agreements, his letters in their groove will outclass the 
cleverest local adjuster. When the “trouble man” mrets 
closed doors and the sulks, the letter gets through, 
catches the complainant’s temper cool and shames him 
into fair play. 

'The first principle in complaint correspondence is to 
get the back file, study out the difficulty and wort: up 
your case as if you expected to take it into court. The 
next essential is to settle it “out of court”— informally, 
generously. That the worst tangle may have a simple 
explanation which will do away with all ill feeling was 
proved in the experience of a premium house. 

It did not begin in the front office this time. The sales 
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manager^ ooniiiig in, was after the correspondent before 
his topcoat was off. 

“Where were you yesterday 

“I was moving. I told you I’d be away. Remem- 
ber?” 

“Yes,” the sales manager admitted. “I remember 
now, but I tried to get you by telephone a dozen times. 
A customer called up, abused us all for twenty minutes 
and then hung up before I could rightly explain things 
to her. She has raised a club of customers to get the 
cut glass set we offer agents, but said she had been hold- 
ing the names for six weeks because she was afraid to 
order from a firm which doesn’t answer letters. She’s 
going to return the money, she said. Customers are all 
‘kicking.’ We stand to lose a nice order and get a 
black eye in promising territory.” 

The correspondent took the customer’s name and 
found her letters in the file, with his own answer and 
follow-ups. These had failed to secure the remittance 
which, by her own statement, she had already raised. 
Comparing the address in the letter with that giyen in 
the telephone call, he found the initials different. Call- 
ing his stenographer, he dictated the following; 


AbtolvU 
frankneu is 
iks best atH- 
htds for Item 
to take M 
mswring a 
wmpUMi. 


Tta* sal** MnM*r tolO at this aernlBi of 
rour dliappolntB«Dt at racalTing no roplr to pear 
Taluod Inqulrlaa of soTtral vaaka aco. Z anolosa 
oarkoa ooplaa of tka rapllaa aallad you on tha 
10th and 17th. 

I aa aorry. iadaad. that I vaa a«ay from tha 
offloa yaatarday vhan you happaaad to ha in tha 
elty and oalltd aa up; particularly aa your tala- 
phoalnc auacaata tha prohabla oauaa of tha dalay 
whioh haa ao iBoonTaolenoad you. Tour SMia la 
tha lattar appaara aa >ra. M. B. Balthahlla that 
you aara orar tha talaphoaa la Mra. L. 1. Salth. 

It aaaaa olaar that ay lattara auat hara ala- 
earriad for thla raaaoa, 

Tha earhoa ooplaa will, Z tniat, ahov yaa 
that aur raaponaaa vara aa praapt as our lataraat 
la alaeara. That tha aail fallad to raaoh yea 
vaa aa aeoldant ahleh *a aeuld la aa vay ataift, 
aueh aa aa ragrat it. 
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Followed a dignified, not too urgent appeal for tbe 
business she was holding. But not a word to suggest 
that the fault was really in her carelessness. The new 
tone of courtesy in the reply w'hich that complaint letter 
evoked did the correspondent as much good as the club 
order which was pinned to it when he laid it on the 
manager’s desk. As nearly always, accuracy, fairness 
and patience on the part of the finu, contrasted with the 
customer’s own petulance, made a friend who is still 
sending in orders. 

This efficiency and fairness in complaint corrc^spond- 
ence depends upon your having a well organized depart- 
ment and upon your letters being writhui broad- 
mindedly. 

Work W'ith and even for your client as w’cll as for 
your house, is an effective rule for the complaint corre- 
spondent. 

Classified by causes, complaints may be grouped under 
four headings: 

(1) Those due to neglect or error on the part of the 
house. 

(2) Those for w^hich the complainant is at fault. 

(3) Those which are a combination of blunderH on 
the part of both. 

(4) Those due to outside or unavoidable eaus(i.s. 

In handling the first class, there is an advantage in 
having some one high in authority explain that the mat- 
ter has been invt^tigated so that, while offering [iresent 
satisfaction, the house feels that it can promise greater 
accuracy in the future. The customer who feels that 
he is constantly to have adjustments on hand is sure to 
take his patronage elsewhere. 

The complaints for which the customer is to blame 
call for a generous and conservative, but frank and de- 
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tailed statement of the situation. The importaiit point 
to be established is that the house was not at fault, but 
sympathizes with the customer’s annoyance and is ready 
to *‘help out.” 

Where the blame is to be divided the house can well 
afford to assume its full share and except in peculiar 
cases which need to be arbitrated, can trust itself to the 
fairness of the averajre customer. Where the complaint 
includes an unfair demand upon the firm, however, your 
correspondent will have to judge his reader closely and 
suit his appeal to the case with his utmost tact and 
knowledge of men. 

Complaints due to outside sources must not be ne- 
glected, for a peculiar resentment attaches to a delayed 
shipment, a failure of the post office or a breakage in 
transit. A photographer who duplicated a mail order 
and then went to the post master personally to investi- 
gate a delay for which that service was wholly responsi- 
ble, merely stated tliis fact in his letter and so convinced 
his customer that he could be trusted to deliver satis- 
faction. 

Every day of delay may cost your customer money 
and your firm trade. The first rule of complaint routine 
is, therefore, to get your reply into the mail within 
twenty-four hours after the complaint comes in. This 
reply should be as complete as possible, but if nothing 
more, must at least be an acknowledgment, with some 
individual touch which proves that you are going to the 
bottom of the matter. 

When the “no money mail” is opened in a fully sys- 
tematized office complaints are usually sorted under sev- 
eral heads and given to the file clerks in charge of eer- 
tain states or certain parts of the work, such aa com- 
plaints from salesmen, from dealers and in regiid ta 
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traaQxnrtatioxL To each letter the clerk attaches a blank 
on which is noted the time of giving it out. 

Hie letter, with the attached slip, goes to a corre- 
sp<mdent who studies out the difficulty and checks it on 
this list. 

C ONTROLLING catuea of complaint is not impos- 
sible if you hate definite records to guide you. Your 
“complaint maiT* is eaiuable in that t/ giees you these fads. 

It is essential that house blunders be tabulated when 
they are excessive and that executive steps be taken to 
control them. For this purjK)se tlie complaint clerk 
keeps a daily tally sheet, checking the causes under a 
score of headings. At the end of the day thest* sheets 
c&n be totaled and listed in a daily report, which in turn 
will be condensed into a monthly table. Tht‘sc n‘cords 
contain much valuable information, not only in regard 
to friction in the organization, but also with regard to 
confusing statements in the advertising literature and 
letters, and unneces.sary knots in the selling plan. In 
some offices blunders that result in complaints are 
charged against the department and against th»? clerk 
responsible for them, having a certain discount value 
in a piece-work or bonus system of payment. 

This analysis of causes for complaint also makes pos- 
sible a set of instructions and a paragraph or form letter 
book, which quickly gives the corn'spondent the correct 
tone and logic for each letter. Where the chief corre- 
spondent freshens these paragraphs and brings his plan 
up to date frequently, the routine of complaint handling 
is snccessfuily given over to a less expensive corps than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

A complaint which appears trivial to the house is 
umaUy an important matter to the customer. The taup- 
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tation to get through with a complaint letter by auper- 
hcial statemente is likely neither to fool your customer 
nor even to silence him. If an attempt is made to gloss 
over a complaint and at the same time clinch an order, 
the irritated customer will often precipitate an expensive 
exchange of letters. The two complaint replies written 
respectively by the district and home office of a life in- 
surance company bring out these points plainly. 

The local agent for the company had lined up a pros- 
pect who, however, wished to divide his annual payment 
into two polici(« falling due six months apart. The local 
agent wrote to the district office, which, finding the case 
troubl(‘some, answ’ered that the re(|ue.st w'as impracticable 
and that he should sign up the insurance as it stood. 
The prospect then wn)te the district office a vigorous 
letter stating that he felt sure the desired arrangement 
could be made and that it must be done before he would 
buy the policy. The correspondent at the district office 
sent the following reply: 


if eitrt Utter 
hke this if 
abtnUiuefeii- 
tma$ a per- 
mmal intuU 
in makinff a 
proepect de- 
tide nol to 
bny. 


Wa h«Ta alraady vrittan tha loo«l acant with 
ragard to thia sattar. It would he rerj unuaual 
to handle pollolaa tha war rou aufcaat. Va aarar 
hart auoh raquaata. Tha appropriate war la for 
rou to par rour first raar'a prawina and than to 
got rour pollor adjuatad aa rou wlah whan tha 
aaoond proalus falls duo. Vo auggaat that rou aoa 
our leoal agent and hara hin arrange thia at ones. 


Instead of allowing this letter to bully him into sign- 
ing, however, the customer wrote the vice-president of 
the insurance company asking him sarcastically if he 
could see any reason why better tenns could be made 
after buying the jwliey than Iwfore. From the vice-pres- 
ident’s office came the following letter, clean-cut and 
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accurate in statement, phrased with the spirit of fairness 
which is the skilful complaint correspondent ’s chief asset : 


Nothing icina 
eudomert like 
faimtieg. 


Backing up 
his derision 
unth immedi- 
ate adjustment 
of \he vchole 
case. 


Tou are quite right In your position «■ 
regarda an arrangeaent of payaent datee aultabl* 
to your aeane and convenience. Tbla can eaelljr 
be done, and we are waking It our bualneee to 
learn why our dlotrlct office hae not acceded to 
your requoot without putting you to lneonTenleaot« 

Ae you wish to take out |2.000 as a fifteen 
pay life polloy and |3000 ae a twenty pay endow- 
went, the one to fall due In Hay and the other in 
October, you have only to add to your first 
annual prenlum of #177 42 the sum of #11 29 term 
insurance on the second policy from now until 
October 12. and thereafter pay the annual prealUB 
of #79.18 in May and #98.24 In October. 

ffe are forwarding a carbon copy of this let> 
ter to our district office with dlreotlons that 
they shall send without further delay to Mr. 
Bishop, our local agent In your city, all the 
necessary data and papers to give the Insurance 
you wish. 


To interrupt a man when he is asking? satisfaediou for 
which he has paid is as discourteous on paper fus in con- 
versation, To interrupt him with sales talk is to clinch 
a grudge. No tactful correspondent will imagine that 
the complainant who is silenced is won over, or that he 
can be sold across the barrier of dissatisfaction and dis- 
courtesy. It is the correspondent’s first duty, not to 
sell, but to get rid of that barrier once for all, so that 
trade can resume without hindrance. 




rPHE proper handling of a complaint turns it into an adver- 
* tisement no matter udtetker it is taken up in the office, 
the store, the factory or by mail — the principle is tite same. 
In the hands of a diplomatic adjuster, it beeomes a basis 
upon ukieh to build business. It offers the house an oppor- 
tmity to get in dose touch with the customer. 

— WiHinm W. Loomu 






XVII 


HANDLING COLLECTIONS 
BY LETTER 

By Whoeler Sammons 


H ave you ever followed one of your collection let- 
ters in your mind and watched its reading in your 
debtor's house or office? If your statement is routine, 
he to88€« it into a drawer comer to await the pay-day 
“going over," when the most urgmt bills are pulled out 
and paid. If it is suddenly drastic, the debtor says or 
thinks, “What will he do next? I’ll have to find out 
just how much this collector means and perhaps talk it 
over with him,” 

Most collection letters would be unnecessary if the 
collector knew exactly where the debtor stood as regards 
the account— if the debtor knew how far the collector's 
attitude was final, and bad understood the terms of pay- 
ment so as to plan ahead to meet the obligation when 
necessary. Preliminary collection letters are merely 
feelers— the sparring for an opening — the preliminary 
chat during which the debtor and the collector place 
each other and get down to a mutual understanding. 

Building up this understanding quickly, permanently, 
definitely, is the problem of mail collection, Therefore, 
collection rightly begins in the sales and credit depart- 
ments. The rejection of poor risks, the character study 
ol charge customers, the delivery of satisfaction as well 
as merchandise and, most important of all, a definite pre* 
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liminary understanding with the customer as to pay- 
ment dates — ^these are the fundamental things necessary 
for an effective mail collection system. 

A collection plan is a permanent asset — or liability. 
Work it out on broad lines as a business policy; and as 
is spreads into details of accounting, follow-ups, state- 
ments, forms and personal letters, make sure that every 
one is a part of the collection unit, that it helps to build 
up permanent understanding between you and the cus- 
tomer. 


C ollection leUer» need the ring of frankntMt and 
truth, and must be sufficiently firm without neglect 
ing the right personal appeal. 

Examine ordinar>' collection letter groups and you 
will find that it usually lake's several follow-ups to get 
to the one letter that has the ring of truth and frank- 
ness. The good collector gets this quality into his first 
letter and short-cuts formality. He puts himself in the 
debtor's place and draws on his own experience to learn 
the interests and appeals on which his letter must play. 
He adapts his credit cards, his reports from salesmen 
and agents, to tell him the circumstances of each sale, 
the customer’s attitude then and since and the state of 
his finances. Along these lines he works out his requests 
for payment. 

These collection letters, individually and in series, are 
planned to do just two things: first, to show the col- 
lector as quickly as possible where the debtor stands; 
second, to impress the debtor with the collector’s firm, 
unhesitating routine in dealing with accounts. 

TIm disposition to reason in your collection letters or 
to advance excuses of ‘‘needing the money” indicates 
that yon are ready to argue rather than to act. Ths 
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debtor is equally ready to advance his excuses and let the 
time slip with exehanjres of fruitless letters. Again, if 
your letter is manifestly a mere printed form, it in no 
way suggests to the reader that you are watching his 
individual case. He feels sure that the mattter is not 
yet urgent. 

In working out your collection series, therefore, first 
establish your terms of pajnnent beyond the chance of 
misunderstanding. Then keep sight of these terms con- 
stantly and make your del)tor remember that they stand. 
Welcome the test cas(« which prove to your public that 
you arc ready to back up just requirements with the 
law. Make a firm, definite, conservative request which 
is fair and which carries conviction. Huild up a unit 
impression of your attitude towards the debt, make your 
whole collection serit‘s grade up evenly in tone, as if 
there never had Imhui and never would be a change in 
the definite collection policy of the hou.se. Get every 
disputed account to an agreement as to amount or terms, 
so that it will be beyond excuse or appeal. When, how- 
ever, you foresee a genuine reason for non-payment, of- 
fer your prospect leeway as a part of your policy, and 
thus avoid encouraging him to think up false excuses. 

Ke<*p away from the letter which has no personal 
touch. Even better than the dignified letter scries which 
at no point tlmiws any obstacle in the way of pay- 
ment is the letter with the personal touch that shows an 
appreciation of your man’s ambitions, makes him feel 
favorably tow'ards you, touches his sportsmanship, coaxes 
him to pay as a matter of good credit, comfort and ad- 
vantage, rather than driving him with fear of emhar- 
raasment Revise your form letters often enough so that 
whatever personal touch goes into them may not lose its 
^eet by repetition to the same individuals. 
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As soon as yon have developed yonr debtor’s position, 
get entirely upon a personal basis and make the appeal 
which you now 8(.*e will bring in his money. Next to 
a remittance, the best result yonr letter can bring is 
a definite date or definite commitment from the debtor. 
The man who answers locates himself, shows that he is 
open to reason, giv(^ you an understanding of his situa- 
tion, recognizes his responsibility. Have your collection 
routine so well in hand that you are confident always of 
the proper step to take next. Then make your letter get 
away as quickly as possible from the fonnal series down 
to the personal exchange, to the recognition of the debt, 
to the partial payment, to the complete payment 

Among the most simple of collection prohlerns is that 
of the retail store in close touch with its trade. In this 
case you know your patrons and can adapt your collec- 
tion methods to thi’m. Stones catering to a high class of 
trade regularly slmw more leniency than thosi‘ which are 
less exclusive, because their typical patnin is thoroughly 
responsible and is a more valuable trade unit than the 
patron of the cheaper store. 

The collection s(*ries wdiich a Southern department 
store developed is typical of the kind of series often 
carelessly used by the high-grade merchant. The first 
of these letters was merely a printed notice demanding 
payment of the account because it was overdue and be- 
cause the capital was needed in the hnsiness. The sec- 
ond letter made a stronger demand without Isfing in any 
way bound back to the first letter. The third notice also 
stood alone and was less urgent in tone than the pre- 
viomiODe, beginning with the ironical phrase, “You will 
kindly excuse us,” and carrying a paragraph urging 
farther purchases. 

In revising this series, the letters were made to strike 
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aa a unit, to grade up in strength and to make the most 
of the important talking points. The first letter was 

as follows: 


The firtt Utitr 
tnmrAy eall$ 
attention to 
the debt. 

Tou probabir overlookad ear aeeeinit 

acalnat you of $21.75 whloh la oo« ooBtldarably 
ovarduo. Vhaa you opanad thla aoooutodatlon 
aooount you will raoall that our taraa vara fully 
azplalaad to you and va vill, tbarafora, appraol- 
ato It Tory auoh If you will kindly foTor ua 
with your proapt raalttanoa in Hat with tbaaa 
taraa. 

The second letter was bound back to the first and 
took a slightly firmer note: 

The teeond 
letter takes 
a dronfer 
attitude. 

ffo vrota you on tba 16th oalllac your attaa- 
tlen to your orerdua aeoouat of $21.76 and ra- 
quaatad aa aarly raaittanea. Thla va hara not 
yat raealTod. Va axtaadad thla aeeoaaodatloB to 
you vlth the dlatlnct undaratandlay that tbs 
aooouat vould ba takaa eara of proaptly aaeh 
aoath. The aooount la nov ooaaldarably OTordua 
aad va re^utat that you favor ua vlth your ehaok 
in full vithout furthor delay. 

In the third letter the advantage appeal was given 
as much play as is ordinarily allowable at so advanced 
a stage in the collection series: 

nUe tone qf 
fmmeee, pet 
fimei^ de- 
cided^ nfiedi 
projter cotleo- 
timpohep. 

Va have vrlttaa you tvlea aaklag lattlaMat 
of your paat dua aoeouat of $21.76 but you ItaTa 
iiaorad both of our lattara. Our taraa. aa 
thoroughly axplalaad to you Vhaa you epaaad thla 
aooouat, raqulrad aonthly aattlaaaat vithout 
asoaptloa. Tour aooouat la aov long paat dua aad 
va oaaaot oarry it any loagar for yea. Va ragrvt 
to ba aoapallad for thla raaooa to vlthdrav thv 
prlTllaga of furthor oradlt purehasoa until your 
aoeauat la oattlad. By praapt raalttaaea you 
vlll put ua la a position to ralaatata your aaaa 
on our oradlt Hat. 


A proved practice in many coneenui ia to follow ton 
third letter with a fourth, insisting upon payment of 
the account under threat of suit. It is important in tint 
Mar definitely to fix a date, tons indicating your atti* 
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tnde and brmging the customer sharply around. U 
may well follow this form : 


The tiUima- 
tum-^pay by 
thu daU or 
forfeit your 
credit 


Thouch wa hava vrlttan you thraa tiaaa •■klac 
for payaant of your account of |21.7& long paat 
dua, and our oollaotor haa aada aavaral ealla oa 
you, you hara nalthar paid ttxa aooount nor glTaa 
ua any raaaon for not doing ao. ffa no longar oara 
to dalay and unlaaa It la paid by tha 12th, na 
ahall laaadlataly plaoa It in our attornay'a 
handa for ault without further notice. 


The same plan and practically the same letters have 
been used effectively, not only by departmeut stoivs, but 
with slight changes according to the natun; of the busi- 
ness and the class of trade, by general stores, grocers, 
hardware stores, implement and grain dealers. 

Failure to make teniis definite and conspicuous on its 
invoice was at the root of the collection troubles of a re- 
tail paint and paper house. When this fault was reme- 
died the force of the collection letter si-ries was greatly 
increased. When the same fault appeared in the bills 
sent out by a Kansas butter-and-eggs merchant, he put 
the rubber stamp to excellent use. On tlu; original bill 
he stamped conspicuously the words: “Terms, Cash. 
Accommodation extend(*d to first of month only.” The 
statement of balance followed on the loth, with this 
note added: “This account is now past due. Please 
i-emit promptly.” 

Old accounts were (juickly cleared up by a grocer who 
gave concessions on long standing debts in order to get 
them acknowledged as correct and secure their immediate 
payment or a definite promise of settlement A more 
hot^ieaded grocer, on the other hand, opened a collection 
letter aeries with an extended description of his need for 
mdy money and closed it with a threat to adveriiae 
•od aell the account— a procedure which amuaed and 
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angered hie trade and put him in a questionable posi- 
tion under post office rulings as to threats and libelous 
statements. A bicycle man, finding himself similarly 
loaded with a large number of very small accounts, long 
overdue, worked out a two-letter series which made a 
friendly appeal to the customer and by reminding him 
of the accommodation extended, brought in many debts 
of one and two dollars each at a profit. 

Pavoritism in collection efforts is often the focus of 
ineffectiveness when business relations with the debtor 
are on a friendly basis. A tea, coffee and spice house 
found a large number of unpaid accounts on its books* 
and by investigation proved that the fault lay in bur- 
dening salesmen with collection duties. This gave cus- 
tomers opportunity to exact promises and tacit agree- 
ments, and frequently new orders bought off old pay- 
ments. By taking collections out of the hands of the 
salesmen entirely and putting them strictly on the basis 
of agreement, the efficiency of the entire concern, in- 
cluding the sales force, was increased. The secretary of 
a California fraternal society faced the same problem. 
His follow-up lettei's had failed to bring back suspended 
members, but by thoroughly revising his series and ap- 
pealing to the motives of loyalty, convenience and pro- 
tection, he cut and kept down the number of delin- 
quencies. 

Running through the collection methods and letters 
of progressive concerns in more that a score of different 
lines are these same points of careful credit extension, 
prompt and personal follow-up and a clear-cut, out-in- 
the-open policy which establishes a mutual understand- 
ing as quickly as possible, wins the business respect of 
your debtor and puts your account high up on the list 
of payments he plans to make. 
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M&nafactnrers and wholesalers, as well as retailers* 
often find the letter series built on up-to-date lines their 
best collection plan. A big city commission merchant, 
having city accounts, countrj' accounts and three branch 
houses which handled their own accounts under the 
supervision of the home office, found that his chief prob- 
lem was to insure promptness. To meet this difficulty 
he worked out a follow-up system based on carbon copies 
of the original statements sent to debtors. 

This system required the use of live separate files, one 
for city accounts, one for country debtors and one for 
each of the branch houses. Each of these files was 
divided into three parts, and in every part the names 
were filed alphabetically. The first division wm re- 
served for accounts charged during the previous month 
and just coming due. These mpiired no immediate at- 
tention. The second division contained the bulk of his 
accounts, on which payment was demanded at once. The 
third division included accounts more tlian forty-five 
days overdue and was made the object of skilful individ- 
ual follow-up, just as the form letter efforts were focused 
especially on the second division. 

Sight drafts, rightly used, are still recognized as a 
convenient method of securing payment in many cases, 
but manufacturers have found that a series of strong 
letters backing up the draft, or even n-plaeing it, is an 
important aid in collecting slow accounts. An Indianap- 
olis manufacturer, for c.xample, entirely omitted the 
draft with profit and cut down a scries of nine rather 
weak collection letters to six, w'hieh were clean-cut and 
carried a tone of frankness and conviction. A Boston 
corporation did the same thing, suljstituting for drafts 
and traditional appeals a fevr friendly, personal letters* 
Experiments quickly developed the most effective length 
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ot letter and the most effeetiye degree of friendlmesi to 
adopt for varions prospect gronps. 

In collecting payments on large single items, as well 
as on smaller bills, the tactful letter is effective, as a 
steam shovel concern learned after a thorough revision 
of its collection methods. Punctual follow-up letters re- 
flected appreciation of the customer’s patronage, but in- 
sisted upon payment as a business matter. Similarly, a 
large electrical contracting company found that it paid 
to omit such phrases as “On the 10th of March we noti- 
fied you” and get down at once to a clearly understood, 
clearly defined, inflexible policy. Another plan, used 
by a brass manufacturing company, was frankly to ad- 
vise extremely slow debtors that facts regarding unpaid 
accounts were being given to the central trade associa- 
tion oflBce. This was used, not as a threat, but simply 
to show the customer that his delinquency was necessarily 
a matter of trade knowledge. 

The printer, the laundry man, the architect, the 
plumber, the public service company — all meet a big 
problem in that they must collect for service already 
rendered, impossible of profitable foreclosure and subject 
to many questions and disagreements. These same prin- 
ciples of promptness, friendliness and determination, 
however, have proved successful in collecting for this 
class of businesses. 

The introduction of a third party into the transaction 
was turned to advantage by the district of^ce of a tele- 
phone corporation in handling both city and rural ac- 
eonnts which had gone through the local office routine 
without success. The plan originally used was to send 
a brusque first letter demanding immediate paymrat 
under threat of suit but weakening down with the final 
[^uiae, some sstisfactory arrangement made to tike 






tm of the account/* Between this letter, which went 
to all debtors, and a second letter for universal use, an- 
other letter was sent only to the country list. This letr 
t^ made various blunders, frankly sug(;;esting the debt- 
or’s inability to pay, making a direct offer to accept 
payment in instalments and using the plea of money 
tied up in many accounts. The next letter failed to con- 
nect in any way with the previous ones and gave an im- 
pression of confusion, as if the district office had stum- 
bled on the account and was not sure whether collection 
had already been undertaken or not. The threat of suit 
was thus weakened and the phrase “avert injury to 
your reputation” brought in a dangerous question of 
abusive language. 

Under the new plan the district office 8(»nt the same 
letters to both city and country debtors. These letters 
played to the full the prestige of the general offic^j and 
the personal attention it was giving this particular long- 
delayed account. The first letter was filled with th(^ 
spirit of firmness and willingness to give the debtor every 
reasonable opportunity and came as a personal message 
from the general office. It showed the debUir that the 
wish of the company was not to embarrass him unneces- 
sariiy but to make him appreciate the injustice of 
neglecting his obligation. 

Following the reminder and statement of the account, 
this letter ran : 


An aetOmi 

inttndionlA- 
Urmwkick 
firwmtn u 

/«£nwM. 


I ooBfldaat that you ara aazloua to pay 
year Juat dahte and that your fallara to taka ear* 
of thla aoeeuBt haa probably baas dua rather to 
■asliSMaa thaa to any daalra to aToid oattlaMM. 

Ja a baaiaaaa oblicatiea af thla aert. It la 
ealy bualBaaa-ltka for you to write ua or aall 
at oaea aad arraaaa far laaadlata paysaat. 

Oar earrlea la raaderad an aueh a eleaa aar- 
•IB that it la unfair ta iasaaa tSa aatra alarlaal 
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A »ugf«Hwe 
eomparuon. 


Strong retene 
iMMure* 


•xp«a«« of lumAliat dollnanoBt oooounto. Mott 
of our potroBt art thouehtful aad proapt aad «a 
oztoadod pour orodlt purolr ao a aattor of ao- 
ooBModation »ltB tha foallac that rou would aooa 
taka oaro of tha nattar. 

fa thall allow your aoeount to roBain for 
tao daya longar In tha local Baaagar'a handa, at 
It It only In axtraaa oaaaa that wo taka action 
froa thla off loo. Va thall, tharaforo, axpaet to 
reoalTo your tettleaant at tha offloa at Worth* 
Tllla on or bafora tha 12th. 


Following this letter, a formal demand for payment 
within five days on penalty of suit was sent. The final 
touch to the force of this collection campaign was a re- 
organization of the follow-up system to insure prompt- 
ness in both local and general office routine. 

A plumber found it advisable to divide his customers 
into two classes, of whom the first were regular and re- 
sponsible patrons, while the 8tK5ond were transients who 
required to be put on practically a cash basis. With the 
latter class a close personal follow-up was observed, while 
with the former a first of the month statement and a 
series of form letters proved entirely satisfactory. The 
same idea of .dividing customers into classes was used 
in an automobile garage. Here responsible and well-to- 
do customers received follow-up letters and collectors* 
calls at fortnightly intervals, while less responsible 
patrons received more insistent demands for payment 

Mutual understanding between buj'er and seller is 
especially vital in collecting instalment accounts. The 
collection effort here represents practically a chain of 
aales with a payment following each. The collector, 
therefore, has an unusual opportunity to establish mu- 
tual respect early in the collection period, so that the 
matter proceeds with less friction and more promptness 
from month to month. 

The successful routine followed in one big conoem 
wai to make out three statements on white, yellow and 
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blue paper at the same time with the invoice. These 
were filed for sending with the proper letters at intervals 
calculated to throw the force of collection on the first 
instalment into the period l)efore the second instillment 
came due. On the first statement this friendly notice 
was printed: 


Making pay- 
ment simple. 

In paying thla account you naad not vrlta a 
latter. Blnply encloaa your azohansa alth thla 
•tataaant and aail it. 

The second statement contained the following notice 
conspicuously printed in red: 

Morefimnese 
in the second 
letter. 

Our pratiouB atataaant baa atldaotly baan 
orarlooked aa wa bar* raealred no ratponaa. 
riaaaa sir# tbla your aarliaat attantlon. 


With the third statement went a form letter courte- 
ously insisting upon the understanding that each instal- 
ment was to be paid promptly on a certain date and 
suggesting that as a business proposition every variation 
from this understanding demanded an immediate per- 
sonal explanation to the company. 

The second letter came from one of the department 
heads. Its opening paragraph was this: 


Penonal at- Tour aoeount i* btfor* for ptriontl *1- 

la^imfrom ttDtlon. Z flal th«t It i« oonaidarablr past dua 
aneffiaer. raquaat that pou lumdla It at onoa. 


The letter closed with a definite statement of terms 
and a specific request for payment without delay. The 
department head’s signature followed over his official 
title. Debtors who habitually let their accounts drag 
nsoally take the first letters from the collection manager 
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as a matter of course. If, however, a department head 
of whom the lax customer has probably never heard, is 
used early in the series, an atmosphere of personal, oitt« 
of-the-ordinary attention is created which often brings 
in the money. A third and final letter followed, in 
which the collection manager made the payment of this 
instalment a test ease. Thi.s letter opened as follows: 


ji final You hAT* TlolAtAd your ooatraet with u«; yoa 

uuirntnA failed to giro our ropoated statoBontt and 

ivurrdny. reauaata attantlon. fa foal that wo hara not 

baea aeeordad ordinary buaiaaaa oourtaay by you. 


The letter closed with a definite arrangement of dates 
for payment or suit. 

Whenever the instalment is secured by a legal note, 
local or out-of-town banks can contribute much to the 
collection manager’s success. A sewing machine com- 
pany has adopted this plan of collecting money on notes 
which secure its charge sales. The routine followed is 
to send each note as it becomes due to the nearest bank 
for collection and notify the customer in ample time 
that payment can conveniently be made there. The 
bank promptly advises the house when notes are not 
honored and the company sends the customer this 
printed form: 


Vtinf tk§ 
hank 0$ a 
ikirdpartif. 


Tha bank hai Juit adwiaad oa that yoar aota 
for $ 80 . duo oaMaroh 18 , waw not paid at mturlty. 
rioaaa adviaa ua what diapoiltion yoo will Mka 
of th« aattar. 


At the ^d of five days the first form letter is sent : 


Afimfini 

(mm. 


Vo ootlflod yea of tha aeii>p«yBaai af yaar 
aeta of | 80 . duo Mareh 18 , aakiag what diapogl- 
tioB yo« would aako af it. Vo hawo had aa roply 
froa yoa. floaoo ttwa tha aattar yoar tvaadl«M 
attoatiaa. 
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seooDd letter, ten days later, became more em- 
phatic and was usually phrased something like this : 

Ostting 
fnumjtly to 
the pcintf and 
ehoinna in- 
ereaeea firm- 
neet. 

You hart aet raplitS althar to tho aotieo vo 
■OBt 70 U or to our poraenol lottor rogorOlnt bob- 
pBTBOBt of yoor aoto of #20. duo Moroh IS. Vo 

Buot iBoiot that you ukt laaodlato payaont of 
thlB noto ao wo oaiutot allow it longor to roaaia 
dlahonorod. 

The third letter, after again allowing a ten-day in- 
terval, had this tone: 

A definite 
daiejor foy- 
ment unit 
e^ bring 
the dou> pay 
around. 

Votwithotandlag tho fact that wo havo writ- 
ton you twlco and havo oont you ooToral notlooo 
adwlolBg you of your dlahonorod noto of |20. duo 
Sarch 16. tblo aoto atlll raaalno unpaid You 
haro not OTon glvoa uo any roaoon why you havo 

Bot protoctod It Vo Inolot upon your glTlng 
thlo your luodlato attontloa. Vo oaanot allow 
the noto to roaaln unpaid any longor. Tour roalt- 
taneo Buot roaob ua by May 1. 

The fourth and final letter, after another delay of ten 
days, was in the following form : 

Vee a threat 
of suit only 
when all other 
meane have 
failed. 

Vt aro Burpriaod at not haring hoard froB 
you In roply to our throw prorloua lottoro eon- 
ooralBg tho unpaid noto. Vo aro oortalnly an- 
tltlod to the eourtooy of a roply giving any 
raaooB you aay havo for not paying tblo noto at 
BBturlty. Undor tboao clrounatancoo wo will not 
carry tho noto any longor and unlooo you pay It 
by Juno 18. wa ahall laaodlatoly plaeo it In 
our attoraoy'a haada far ault without furthor 
Botlco to you. 


In case this letter was disregarded the practice was 
to arrange for a personal or telephone conversation in 
ord«r to get a definite understanding beyond the pos- 
aibility of vagueness as to whether extreme action would 
be worth while. 

A well organized collection department in a local 
diamber of commerce or retail merchants’ association 
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oaa work out the disintereRted, third-party advice to 
pay most effectively. When organizing an association 
or commercial club department for this work the plan 
should not be to work along the line of a routine collec- 
tion agency, but to make debtors understand quickly 
and plainly that the merchants stand together in col- 
lection work and the keeping of credit records. 

The third-party feeling secured by this method acts 
more as a credit umpire than as an active collection in- 
fluence. An association can sweep aside misunderstand- 
ings by expressing perfect willingness to umpire them 
and assuming that then no other good reason for ncm- 
payment can exist. A debtor has a natural desire to 
make the most of any misunderstanding upon which 
he can fall back. He is customarily either irritated or 
chagrined at being pushed to pay his bill, and, more or 
leas unconsciously, eagerly uses any opportunity to ex- 
cuse or justify his delay with a misunderstanding, real 
or fancied. Once a third-party influence brushes aside 
misunderstandings he is left with no means to justify 
either his delay or further procrastination. If his sen- 
sitiveness is carefully and diplomatically considered at 
this point, he can often be induced to pay without any 
ill feeling. 

The association letters used for the collection of claims 
generally carry at the top or on the back a complete 
list of the members and officers of the association, and 
whatever by- laic’s or legal items bear in a persuasive 
way upon delinquency. These items should make it 
plain that failure to pay places the debtor’s name on a 
register open to the inspection of all members. The 
most successful collection effort consists of dignified, 
non-partisan letters offering to play the judge if the 
debtor has any just excuse or complaint, but designed 
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to make the debtor believe aa quickly as possible that 
the association has solved the problem of exacting hon- 
esty in paying debts. \Vliile by following progressive 
collection tactics, the individual merchant can handle 
most accounts on a basis of permanent and mutual sat- 
isfaction, such an association has strong moral force in 
bringing the shifty debtor to teniis. 

Whatever the method to which you report, however, 
to make sure that the bad debt percentage is kept at the 
lowest possible figure; remember always to take the atti- 
tude of perfect fairness; and grade up the degrw of 
hrniness used in the letter, as the account is n'cent or 
long delinquent. ConsiihT that the majority of men 
are honest and will pay if they can, provided you pro- 
pose payment to them in a frank, man-to-man way. 
Brutal demands, and the insinuation that your customer 
is a scoundrel and wants to avoid paying his just debts, 
are sure to win you enemies; nor are they effective 
means of frightening the really bad i)ay. 




IMPRESS ttpon the mind qf your nutomer your daire 
to aim Atm tertice and you rtrike the keynote of 
foretfid avpeal. Adopt this in all your lettere, and the 
meeeage mey carry mil yet under hie ekield of indifference. 
Let this be the tenor of your worde and ^ ineure a pereonal 
relation with mmr eutUmcre. Sueceet tn handling nutamere 
, dependt largdy upon the eetakliekment of poliries lohieh aim 
to matiilatn a <fo$e pereoned contact. Lettere are one iff 
ffOUf most vduahle aide in carrying out this purpose. 

-R. V. Lull 
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MAILING LISTS AND THE 
FOLLOW-UP 

By Harlow B. Brown 


W HY can’t / do that?” demanded the president of 
a hi" public service corporation of his advertising 
juanager, pointing to a striking advertisement in the 
morning paper— the work of a noted agency. 

That same day the president and his advertising man- 
ager sat closeted with the copy chief of the agency, “I 
will get you 10,000 inquiries inside of two weeks,” prom- 
ised the distinguished copy writer; “have your clerical 
staff ready to handle them as they come through.” 

‘‘You bring the mail and we’ll handle the inquiries,” 
laughed the president, and his advertising manager smil- 
ingly nodded confinnation. 

During the next three weeks eleven thousand inquiri^ 
flowed into that office; hundreds with each incoming 
mail. The office was completely submerged, and thou- 
sands of inquiries, tied in bundles, were stacked about 
the corridors to grow stale, because there were no facil- 
ities for handling them. Loss, dissatisfaction, discounted 
prestige, inevitably followed. 

To make the most of the business the mail brings you, 
or as a basis for correspondence exploitation, you must 
have, first of all, the smooth runnmg, tested and proved 
machinery of follow-up. First, eternalize the mechani- 
oal end of the office work in order automatically to re- 
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ceive and recall to the attention of the correspondent at 
the proper date every prospect and proposition. Sec- 
ond, prepare your form letters and paragraphs to cover 
the points where inquiries bulk; classify and number 
these letters so that you can get out the mail quickly 
and have time left to plan for more businm. 

M ^CHASICXL aids, filing devicfii and card tystetns 
that keep tab on (he protpeci and bring him tn line 
for foUouhup at the right time. 

The day you receive an inquirj' from a prospective 
customer in regard to goods, you perhaps send a catalog 
and refer him to some particular items. In case no rei)ly 
comes within ten days, you wish U) write again and fol- 
low your first letter. At the end of ten days, therefore, 
this inquiry must come to your attention. It should 
never be necessary to go through a mass of corn'spond- 
ence and select the letters that must be followed ; but 
in case a prospect writes befon; ten days have expired, 
it must also be possible instantly to locate all his corre- 
spondence. 

Follow-up systems may be infinitely varied to suit dif- 
ferent lines of business, but the principle of modern 
follow-up is simple. The lawyer, the druggist, the real 
estate dealer, the grocer or insurance agent will find 
such a systematic follow-up a real selling power in bis 
letter work. 

Consider first whether the previous correspondence is 
necessary in following the inquiry. Where a single line 
is oeing sold there is often no need to refer to earlier 
letters, as every inquiry will cover the same article, 
and a few facts posted to the follow-up card will be suf- 
ficient for you in working out your letter. In another 
class of business, where many lines are handled or a 
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high-priced article inTolving pectdiar conditions for each 
buyer is being sold, you will have to refer back in order 
intelligently to get out each answer or follow-up. In 
such cases the card need not carry the details of the 
transaction, but will merely cross-index the letter files 
and “call off” the day when reference to the correspond- 
ence is necessary. 

Where the correspondence is simple and general let- 
ters are used, however, an alphabetical system of follow- 
up cards can be kept so thoroughly as to avoid most ref- 
erences to previous letters. Each card contains the 
name of one customer or prospective customer, the ad- 
dress, and an information outline as to form letters and 
catalogs sent, and the points which determine the next 
move in the follow-up. Work out the design of this 
card to fit your own letter writing and to make the most 
of what you know about your prospects. Along the top 
of the card are sometimes printed the days of the month 
from 1 to 31, and over the number corresponding to the 
date on which the card is next to have attention you 
can put a metal clip. The clips on the cards for one 
day will then be in line and can easily be taken from 
the file for attention. 

You may obtain further distinction between customers, 
prospective customers and different classes of customers 
or prospects by using differently colored cards and by 
numbered or lettered tabs in different positions projec^ 
ing above the card. The chief objection to different col- 
ored cards for customers and prospects is that, when 
prospects become customers, it is necessary to rewrite 
the information. A better scheme is to use for proe- 
pects a card with a small tab on the upper right-hand 
comer. When a prospect buys, the tab may be snipped 
off and the card transferred to the customer file. 
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A manufacturer of five kinds of stoves provides cards 
with five kinds of tabs, corresponding with the five lines 
the house manufactures, projecting at differtmt iMwtions 
along the top of the card, so that the prospects for No. 
1 fall in line (Fonn VIII). 

A large whole.sale piano house keeps a tile of pros- 
pect cards and a follow-up of “tiekler” cards. When 
the inquiry comes to the office, the name, business and 
address of the prospect arc ent<‘red on a white card, to- 
gether with the source of inquiry and the nutubt^r of the 
form letter U) be sent in reply. By carbon paper, a 
brown tickler card (Form IX) is made at the wime time 
and filed ahead to the date when additional information 
will be seat to the prospect in case he is not first heard 



FORM VIII: The$e earth are navel because cf the ta&f wkieh 

♦itrfirtitc tehtU the inquirer is interested tn. Use of such t abbe d oarde ie 
• passible when the number of lines carried it small 


from. Each subsequent letter and the enclosures, to- 
gether with the date of mailing, are noted on the 
‘‘tickler** with a rubber stamp, and it is again for- 
warded in the date file. The white card is filed alpha* 
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btUe&Uy as to town and by name in a given city. When 
a Bale ia made, the “tickler’’ is destroyed and the white 
eard frcmi the prospect file is transferred to the “live” 
file of customers. 

A nation-wide selling agency carries a form printed 


IdlMn Moulla, 

400 Haj 90, *13. 

Box 

BLooalngtoa, 111% 

400>1JUL10»I3 

Baslaafit: lrufglst% 


19-S19 



FORM IX: This tickler card is filed under the date set for sending the 
nszt letter. Cross references in Uher files make it possiUe to fa a rff amd 
remoee this card if the customer orders in the meaniine 


<m the outside of each letter folder and here epitomizes 
the campaign. This record abbreviates research. Only 
a simple tickler card is needed in addition. The corre- 
spondent, reminded by the tickler, picks up one folder 
at a time, concentrates on the record carried on its cover, 
refers only occasionally to the contents, and dictates his 
letter without referring to two separate records or 
waiting on file clerks. This combination card and fold» 
idea is especially adapted to the jobber’s follow-up 
tem, where the number of prospects does not make the 
files unwieldy. 

Systematically to answer the inquiries you reeehns 
Ifon day to di^ you may either (1) note upon the in- 
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qmxy tbe key number of the form letter needed in reply; 
(2) circle the vital point in the inquiry in blue pencil 
and let the clerk choose the proper form, or (3) note 
the salient items in the letter upon an inquiry slip and 
turn it over to the clerk for choice of form letter reply 
and for record. The slips fro each day to the person in 
charge of the follow-up lilc, so that tht* reply can go out 
and the case can be recorded permanently on its card. 

The inquirer’s name once on the card, clerks can take 
care of the rest of the follow'-iip. Inquirii^s are usually 
followed every ten to twenty days; therefore, siipi>osing 
the first letter was sent out on the first day of the month, 
a tab might be plaeed over the “10” figure on the pros- 
pect card, or the “tickler” card filed ahead under the 
proper date. Each time the follow-up card comi's to 
attention the clerk notes uf>on the prospect card or 
folder what further literature is sent and files it ahead, 

T est of the follow-up eoTfUM toAen inquiriet begin to 
arrive and your tel^ion of form4dter repliee nto- 
eeede or fail* to bring auffident ordere. 

Four or five days after the posting of a large mailing, 
when hundreds or thousands of mail inejuiries are com- 
ing in, your follow-up system is given its first thorough 
test. You have prospects upon whom operate your 
selling plan ; in order to handle them it is necessary that 
yon should have adju-sted your method of selling to meet 
the peculiar conditions of the individual as well as the 
grpup. 

You may file a complete record of information con- 
cerning each prospect and hLs business interests. You 
may set the “tickler” card on his trail to follow him 
With carefully planned sales literature. But this is 
not enough. You must have (Figure VII) your serieB of 
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form letters, complete and comprehensive; yon mnst 
have standard forms adaptable to peculiar inquiries, and 
you must have correspondents skilled in reading between 
the lines and prepared to dictate persuasive, sales-get- 
ting replies to special prospects whose situations make 
even the most skilful “form” a wooden shoe as to fit. 



FIGURE VII: The akiiled correapondent muat know what kind of foiUnih 
up an tn^try demands. This chart shows all possibilities, from dupli- 
cate form letters and modd letters or form paragraphs to personal answers 


There are certain prospects who will bny on the first 
letter. The buying motives of others are not even grazed 
by three or four appeals. But as the series and its off- 
shoots are mailed in succeeding instalments, you draw 
each time some additions to your buying class ; different 
lines of ta^lk bring to your business different kinds of 
buyers. 

Frequently special attention to certain inquiries is 
necessary, even where the group of prepared forms 
teems to consider every possible prospect attitude. Thfere 
are several neat plans of giving a form this individual 
fit A personal postscript, dictated or penned by the 
signer of the letter and dealing with a particular point 
of contact in the inquiry, an introductory paragnq>h or 
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« fiU-ia allowed for in the fwm, or the typing of form 
paragraphs with slight changes has been found to serve 
the purpose quickly. 

The manager of a high-grade tailoring establishment 
received an inquiry from a retail dealer in which the 
prospect inquired if it were possible to inspect a cer- 
tain operation in the shop. One of the regular letter 
forms was used for reply, but this postscript was added ; 
“ P. S. I shall be very glad to show you over our fitting 
department whenever you drop in, and will demonstrate 
any particular phase in which you may be interested.” 

The correspondent’s task in handling these numerous 
letter forms and changes so that they will be more effect- 
ive need not be any more confusing than your sales- 
man’s choice of the railroad train that shall carry him 
from the office to the small town in his distant territory. 
The salesman knows in which direction he must travel to 
reach his destination, and consults the schedule of a rail- 
road which starts that way. In order to choose the par- 
ticular train that will carry him to the final goal, be 
simply runs his finger down the time table until he finds 
a train that stops at his destination. Just so, if your 
work is progressively organized, your correspondent can 
locate, by map and schedule, the particular standard 
letter that suits each inquiry. 

A large wholesale piano house has simplified its prob- 
lem in this handling of form letters by classifying the 
mail sales correspondence according to nature of in- 
quiries and to classes of goods involved (Figure VIII). 
Special forms meeting any kind of inquiry on a large 
number of commodities may be composed and similariy 
eUaaifiedf like a library subject index, just as with the 
three subjects from the stock of this wholesale house. 

’When the inquiry is opened in the sales department 
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the prospect’s query is usually one of a group already 
recognized and accordingly covered by a certain form 
letter. Every form carries in the lower left-hand corner, 
next the letters indicating enclosures, a tliree or four- 
digit key number indicating the subject subdivision and 
special point covered. If a request comes for a player 
piano on approval, the correspondent knows immediately 
that general form “100” deals with this particular item 
of stock and that “120” has to do with the reijuest “to 
examine.” Under this class he finds letter number 
“121” — “wants player piano shipped on approval” — 
which exactly suits the ease. This choice soon becomes 
instant and almost mechanical. 

The selection of the form letter made, the correspond- 
ent notes the identification number of the reply upon 
the original letter, and the rest of the follow-up is at- 
tended to by a filing clerk or a stenographer just as well 
as by the sales manager himstdf. Where the form covers 
completely every point in the inquiry, all that is necf»- 
sary for the stenographer to do is address the letter 
and envelope on the typewriter, the type* style of which 
exactly matches that used in the form. Where a change 
is made, the correspondent can arrange for it in a 
moment 

A large mail order house in the Ohio Valley has 
adapted a similar index of letters in its collection depart- 
ment Instead of the classification by complete letters, 
however, this concern has assigned a number to each 
paragraph that takes up an individual subject Going 
tiirough the customer’s previous correspondence, the col- 
lection agent composes what has the final tone of a per* 
acmal letter, — designating each succeeding paragraph 1^ 
its index number. Referring to a letter book, the stenog- 
rapher has only to copy the form paragraphs in the order 
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indicated to complete the letter. 

After working out such a “map” of your letter field, 
it is well also to bind up a set of your form letters and 
keep them on your desk for reference. Many forms are 
not in demand frequently enough to warrant duplicate 
copies ; number the original just the same and give your 
clerk a copy ; it may then be transcribed as often as nec- 
essary and the proper enclosures made. The letter chart 
idea, with these added conveniences, has been widely 
adopted and has proved extraordinarily effective in sub- 
ordinating the detail to the spirit of business-getting^ 
follow-up in correspondence. 




rpHE maiUng luituili* understood in bunneet is for one 
* purpose— to get orders. This map be aecom^ished di- 
seedy bj/ Idlers and circtdars sent to names on me mailing 
Het or tndireedy by Utters and drculars backing up salesmen 
m dealers, PracticaUy etery line of business can profitably 
use letters in either the dired or indited manner, and hence 
tkauld hose a most eartfidly *'groomed’' and guarded mailing 
bist of prospeds and customers, 

—Donald L. Kinney 








